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Ir may be known to some of those whom I have 
the pleasure to see around me, that when circum- 
stances, to which I need not further allude, occa- 
sioned a breach, temporary indeed, and soon 
repaired, in my connection with the West Riding 
of Yorkshire—when, as the phrase runs, some of 
your neighbors, and probably of yourselves, had 
given me leave to go upon my travels, I thought I 
could make no better use of this involuntary leisure 
than by acquiring some personal knowledge of the 
United States of America. Iaccordingly embarked 
in the autumn of the year 1841, and spent abont 
one whole year in North America, having within 
that period passed nearly over the length and 
breadth of the Republic, trod at least the soil of 
twenty-two out of the twenty-six states of which 
the union was then composed, and paid short visits to 
the queen’s dominions in Canada, and to the Island 
of Cuba. I determined to keep a journal during 
my travels, and only at the end of them to decide 
what should become of it. When it was completed 
I found it was written in too hurried and desultory 
a manner, and was too much confined to my own 
daily proceedings, to make it of interest to the 
public at large; still more strongly I felt that, 
after having been received with uniform civility 
and attention, nay, I may say, with real warmth 
and openness of heart, I should not wish, even where 
I had nothing but what most favorable to communi- 
cate, immediately to exhibit myself as an inquisitive 
observer of the interior life to which I had been 
admitted ; and this very feeling would probably 
have disqualified me for the office of an impartial 
critic. Now, however, that above eight years have 
elapsed since my return, in turning over the pages 
then written, it has seemed to me allowable to 
endeavor, for a purpose like the present, to convey 
a few of the leading impressions which I derived 
from the surface of nature and society as they 
exhibited themselves in the new world. It must 
follow necessarily, from such limits as could be 
allowed to me on an occasion of this kind, that any 
account which I can put together, from materials so 
vast and so crowded, must be the merest super- 
ficial skimming of the subject that can be con- 
ceived ; all I can answer for is that it shall be 
faithful to the feelings excited at the moment, and 
perfectly honest as far as it goes. 

I must premise one point with reference to what 
I have just now glanced at—the use of individual 
names. I came in contact with several of the 
public men—the historical men they will be—of 
the American republic. I shall think myself at 
liberty occasionally to depart in their instance from 
the rule of strict abstinence which I have otherwise 
prescribed to myself, and to treat them as public 
property, so long as I say nothing to their disad- 
vantage. On the other hand, the public men of the 
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United States are not created faultless beings, any 
more than the public men of other countries; it 
must not, therefore, be considered, when I mention 
with pleasure anything which redounds to their 
credit, that I am intending to present you with 
their full and complete portraits. 

It was on the 21st of October, upon a bright crisp 
morning, that the Columbia steam-packet, upon 
which ane a passenger, turned the lighthouse out- 
side the harbor of Boston. The whole effect of the 
scene was cheerful and pleasing ; the bay is stud- 
ded with small islands, bare of trees, but generally 
crowned with some sparkling white building—fre- 
quently some public establishment. The town rises 
well from the water, and the shipping and the docks 
wore the look of prosperous commerce. As I stood 
by some American friends, acquired during the 
voyage, and heard them point out the familiar vil- 
lages, and villas, and institutions, with patriotic 
pleasure, I could not altogether repress some slight 
but not grudging envy of those who were to bring 
so long a voyage to an end in their own country, 
amidst their own family, within their own home. 
I am not aware that I ever again experienced, dur- 
ing my whole American sojourn, the peculiar feel- 
ing of the stranger. It was indeed dispelled at the 
moment when their flag-ship Columbus gave our 
Columbus a distinguished, and I thought rather 
touching, reception ; the crew manned the yards, 
cheered, and their band played first, ‘‘God save 
the Queen,”’ and then *‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 

I spent altogether, at two different intervals, 
about a month in Boston. I look back with fond 
recollection to its well-built streets ; the swelling 
dome of its State-house; the pleasant walks, or 
what is termed the Common, a park in fact of mod- 
erate size, in the centre of the city, where I made 
my first acquaintance with the bright winter sun- 
sets of America, and the peculiar transparent green 
and opal tints which stripe the skies around them ; 
the long wooden causeways across the inner har- 
bor, which rather recalled St. Petersburgh to my 
recollection ; the newly-erected granite obelisk 
on a neighboring height, which certainly had no 
affinity with St. Petersburgh, as it was to mark the 
spot, sacred to an American, of the battle of Bunk- 
er’s Hill; the old elm tree at the suburban univer- 
sity of Cambridge, beneath which Washington drew 
his sword in order to take command of the national 
army; the shaded walks and glades on Mount 
Auburn, the beautiful cemetery of Boston—to 
which none we yet have can be compared, but 
which, I trust, before long our Chadwicks and 
Paxtons may enable us to imitate, and perhaps to 
excel. 

These are some of my external recollections of 
Boston ; but there are some fonder still, of the 
most refined and animated social intercourse—of 
hospitalities which it seemed impossible to exhaust 
—of friendships which I trust can never be effaced. 
Boston appears to me certainly, on the whole, the 
American town in which an Englishman of culti- 
vated and literary tastes or philanthropic pursuits, 
would fee] himself most at home. ‘The residence 
here was rendered peculiarly agreeable to me by a 
friendship with one of its inhabitants, which I had 
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previously made in England ; he hardly yet comes 
within my rule of exception, but I do not give up 
the notion of his becoming one of the historical men 
of his country. However, it is quite open for me to 
mention some of those with whom, mainly through 
his introduction, I here became acquainted. 

There was Mr. Justice Story, whose reputation 
and authority as a commentator and expounder of 
Jaw stands high wherever Jaw is known or hon- 
ored, and who was, what at least is more gener- 
ally attractive, one of the most genial and single- 
hearted of men. He was an enthusiastic admirer 
of this country, especially of its lawyers. How he 
would kindle up and flow on if he touched upon 
Lord Hardwick or Lord Mansfield !—* Sir,’’ as an 
American always begins, “on the prairies of 
Illinois this day Lord Mansfield administers the 
law of commerce.’’ He had also a very exalted 
opinion of the judgments of Lord Stowell, which 
his own studies and practice have led him thorough- 
ly to appreciate ; and I may permit myself to say 
that he had formed a high estimate of the judicial 
powers of Lord “ottenham. I must admit one 
thing—when he was in the room few others could 
get in a word ; but it was impossible to resent this, 
for he talked evidently not to bear down others, but 
because he could not help it. Then there was Dr. 
Channing. I could not hear him preach, as his 
physical powers were nearly exhausted; but on 
one or two occasions | was admitted to his house. 
You found a fragile frame, and a dry manner, but 
you soon felt that you were in a presence in which 
nothing that was impure, base, or selfish could 
breathe at ease. There was the painter, Alston, 
a man of real genius, who suffices to prove that the 
domain of the fine arts, though certainly not hith- 
erto the most congenial to the American soil, may 
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be successfully brought, to use their current phrase, 
into annexation with it. These, alas, have, since my 


visit, all been taken away. In the more immediate 
department of letters there are happily several who 
yet remain—Mr. Bancroft, the able and accom- 
plished historian of his own country—Mr. Ticknor, 
who has displayed the resources of a well-stored 
and accomplished mind in his recent work on 
the literature of Spain—Mr. Longfellow, with 
whose feeling and graceful poetry many must be 
acquainted—Mr. Emerson, who has been heard 
and admired in this country—and I crown my list 
with Mr. Prescott, the historian of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, of Mexico and of Peru, with respect to 
whom, during the visit he paid to England during 
the past summer, I had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing how all that was most eminent in this country 
confirmed the high estimate | had myself formed 
of his head, and the higher one of his heart. 

The public institutions of Boston are admirably 
conducted. ‘The public, or common schools there, 
as I believe in New England generally, are sup- 
ported by a general rate, to which all contribute, 
and all may profit by. Iam not naturally now dis- 
posed to discuss the question how far this system 
would bear being transplanted and engrafted on our 
polity, but it would be uncandid if I did not state, 
that the universality of the instruction, and the ex- 
cellence of what fell under my own observation, 
presented to my mind some mortifying points of 
contrast with what we have hitherto effected at 
home. It is well known that a large proportion 
of the more wealthy and cultivated part of the 
society of Boston belong to the Unitarian persua- 
sion; but a considerable number of the middle 
classes, and especially of the rural population of 
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New England, comprising the six Eastern States 
of the Union, stil] retain much of the Puritan tenets 
and habits of their immediate ancestors—their Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

Before I leave Boston, let me add one obser- 
vation on a lighter topic. I lodged at the Tre- 
mont Hotel, which was admirably conducted, like 
very many of those imposing establishments in the 
chief cities of the Union. Here I learnt that one 
is apt to receive false impressions at first. I was 
struck with the clean, orderly, agile appearance of 
the waiters. ‘* The Americans beat us hollow in 
waiters,’’ was my inner thought. On inquiring I 
found that of the twenty-five waiters in the house, 
four were English, and twenty-one Irish. I could 
not help wishing that a large number of the Irish 
might come and be waiters here for a little while. 

Within three or four days of my landing I grew 
impatient to see the Falls of Niagara without loss 
of time ; if any sudden event should have sum- 
moned me home, I felt how much I should have 
grudged crossing the Atlantic without having been 
at Niagara, and I also wished to look upon the 
autumn tints of the American Forest before the 
leaves, already beginning to fall, had entirely dis 
appeared. The Western Railway, which appeared 
to me the best constructed that I saw in America, 
took me to Albany, a distance of two hundred 
miles. The railway carriages, always there called 
cars, consist of long rooms, rather like the dining 
room of a steam packet, with a stove inside, often 
a most desirable addition in an American winter; 
and you can change your seat or walk about, as 
you choose. They are generally rougher than our 
railways, and the whole getting up of the line is 
of a ruder and cheaper character. They do not 
impede the view so much as with us, as they make 
no scruple of dashing across or alongside of the 
main street, in the towns and villages through 
which they pass; but I ought to remark about this, 
as about everything besides, that the work of prog- 
ress and transformation goes on with such rapid- 
ity, that the interval of eight years since my visit, 
will probably have made a large portion of my re- 
marks thoroughly obsolete. 

The New England country, through which we 
passed, looks cheerful, interspersed with frequent 
villages and numerous churches, having the marks, 
at the same time, of the long winter and barren 
soil with which the stout Puritan blood of Britain 
has so successfully contended; indeed, the only 
staple productions of a district which supplies sea- 
men for all the Union, and ships over al] the world, 
are said to be ice and granite. 

Albany is the capital of the State of New York, 
the Empire State, as its inhabitants love to eal] it; 
and it is a name which it deserves as fairly as ever 
old Yorkshire would deserve to be called the em- 
pire county of England. It is rather an imposing 
town, rising straight above the Hudson river, gay 
with some gilded domes, and many white marble 
columns, only they are too frequently appended to 
houses of very staring red brick. From Albany to 
Utica the railroad follows the stream of the Mo- 
hawk, which recalls the name of the early Indian 
dwellers in that bright valley, still retaining its 
swelling outline of wood-covered hills, but gay with 
prosperous villages and busy cultivation. I was, 
perhaps, still more struck the next evening, though 
it was a more level country, where the railway 
passes in the midst of the uncleared or clearing 
forest, and suddenly bursts out of a fine glade or 
cedar swamp into the heart of some town, proba- 
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bly four, three, or two years old, with tall white 
houses, well-lighted shops, billiard rooms, &c. ; 
and emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows 
into the full moonlight, the wooden spires, domes, 
and porticoes of the infant cities, looked every bit 
as if they had been hewn out of the marble quarries 
of Canada. Iam aware that it is not the received 
opinion ; but there is something, both in the out- 
ward aspect of the region, and in the general state 
of society accompanying it, which to me seemed 
eminently poetical. What can be more striking or 
stirring, despite the occasional rudeness of the 
farms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life, 
swelling up in the desert? 

At the towns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of 
Rochester, [ experienced the sort of feeling which 
takes away one’s breath; the process seems going 
on before one’s eyes, and one hardly knows whether 
to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as an 
Harlequin farce. I will quote the words I wrote 
down at the time :— 

‘The moment is not come for me yet, if it ever 
should come, to make me feel myself warranted in 
forming speculations upon the results, upon the guar- 
antees for future endurance and stability ; all that I 
can now do is to look and to marvel at what is be- 
fore my eyes. I do not think I am deficient in 
telish for antiquity and association ; I know that I 
am English, not in pig-headed adhesion to every- 
thing there, but in heart to its last throb. Yet I 
cannot be unmoved or callous to the soaring of 
Young America, in such legitimate and laudable 
directions too; and I feel that it is already not the 
least bright, and may be the most enduring title of 
my country to the homage of mankind, that she has 
produced such a people. May God employ them 
both for his own high glory!” 

I am bound here in candoz ¢o state that I think 
what | first saw in America was, with little excep- 
tion, the best of its kind; such was the society of 
Boston—such was the energy of progress in the 
western portion of the State of New York. 

At Rochester an odd coincidence occurred to me 
—-striking enough, I think, to be mentioned, though 
it only concerned myself. After the arrival of the 
railway cars, and the usual copious meal of tea and 
meat that ensues, I had been walking about the 
town, which dates only from 1812, and then con- 
tained 20,000 inhabitants, and, as I was returning to 
the hotel, I saw the word ‘‘ Theatre” written up. 
Wishing to see everything in a new country, I 
climbed up some steep stairs, into what was little 
better than a garret, where I found a rude theatre 
and ruder audience, consisting chiefly of boys, who 
took delight in pelting one another. There was 
something, however, at which I had a right to feel 
surprised. In a play-house of strollers, at a town 
nearly five hundred miles in the interior of Amer- 
ica, which thirty years before had no existence— 
thus coming in by the merest chance, I saw upon 
the drop-scene the most accurate representation of 
my own house, Naworth Castle, in Cumberland. 

A great improvement has recently occurred in 
the nomenclature of this district ; formerly a too 
classical surveyor of the State of New York had 
christened—I use a wrong term—had heathenized, 
to make a new one, all the young towns and vil- 
lages by the singularly inapplicable titles of Utica, 
Ithaca, Palmyra, Rome; they are now reverting 
to the far more appropriate, and, I should say, more 
harmonious Indian names indigenous to the soil, 
such as Oneida, Onondaga, &c. 

I thought my arrival at Niagara very exciting. 
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We had come to Lockport, where there is a chain 
of magnificent locks of the Erie canal, one of the 
great public works of America, and which has done 
much to enrich the empire State of New York; the 
surplus of the receipts enabled them to execute a 
variety of other public works. We arrived too late 
for the usual public conveyance. The proprietor 
of the stage-coach agreed to give me, with one or 
two other Englishmen, a lumber wagon to convey 
us to the Falls. The colonel, for he was one, as 
I found the drivers of the coaches often were, drove 
his team of four horses himself. I generally found 
the stage-coach driving in the United States inde- 
scribably rough, but the drivers very adroit in their 
steerage, and always calling their horses by their 
names, and addressing them as reasonable beings, 
to which they seemed quite to respond. Altogether, 
the strangeness of the vehicle, the cloudless beauty 
of the night, the moon-light streaming through the 
forest glades, the meeting of a party of the Tusca- 
rora Indians, who still have a settlement here, the 
first hearing the noise of Niagara, about seven 
miles off, and the growing excitement of the 
nearer approach, gave to the whole drive a most 
stirring and enjoyable character. When I arrived 
at the hotel, the Cataract House, I would not 
anticipate by any moonlight glimpses the full dis- 
closures of the coming day, but reserve my first 
visit for the clear light and freshened feelings of 
the morning. I staid five days at Niagara on that 
occasion ; I visited it again twice, having trav- 
elled several thousands of miles in each interval. 
I have thus looked upon it in the late autumn, in 
the early spring, and in the full summer. Mrs. 
Butler, in her charming work on America, when 
she comes to Niagara, says only, ‘‘ Who can de- 
scribe that sight?’’ and, with these words, finishes 
her book. There is not merely the difficulty of 
finding adequate words, but there is a simplicity 
and absence, as I should say, of incidents in the 
scenery, or at least so entire a subordination of them 
to the main great spectacle, that attempts at de- 
scription would seem inapplicable as well as impo- 
tent. I have undertaken, however, the endeavor, 
however inadequately, to place before you the 
impressions which I actually derived from the most 
prominent objects that ] saw in America. How, 
then, can I wholly omit Niagara? The first view 
neither in the least disappointed nor surprised, but 
it wholly satisfied me. I felt it to be complete, and 
that nothing could go beyond it; volume, majesty, 
might, are the first idea which it conveys; on 
nearer and more familiar inspection, I appreciated 
other attributes and beauties—the emerald crest— 
the seas of spray—the rainbow wreaths. Pictures 
and panoramas had given me a correct apprehension 
of the form and outline ; but they fail, for the same 
reason as language would, to impart an idea of the 
whole effect, which is not picturesque, though it is 
sublime. There is also the technical drawback in 
painting, of the continuous mass of white, and the 
line of the summit of the Fall is as smooth and as 
even as a common milldam. Do not imagine, 
however, that the effect could be improved by being 
more picturesque, just as there are several trivial 
and unsightly buildings on the banks ; but Niagara 
can be no more spoiled than it can be improved. 
You would, when on the spot, no more think of 
complaining that Niagara was not picturesque, than 
you would remark in the shock and clang of battle 
that a trumpet sounded out of tune. Living at Ni- 
agara was not like ordinary life; its not over Joud, 
but constant solemn roar, has in itself a mysterious 
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sound ; is not the highest voice to which the Uni- 
verse can ever listen, compared by inspiration to 
the sound of many waters? The whole of existence 
there has a dreamy but not a frivolous impulse ; 
you feel that you are not in the common ool, but 
in its sublimest temple. I naturally left such a 
place and such a life with keen regret, but I was 
already the last visitor of the year, and the hotels 
were about to close. I was told that I had already 
been too late for the best tints of autumn, or ‘ fall,”’ 
as the Americans picturesquely term that season, 
and that they were at no time so vivid that year as 
was usual; I saw, however, great richness and 
variety of hue. I think the bright soft yellow of 
the sugar maple, and the dun red of the black oak, 
were the most remarkable. These, and the beech, 
the white cedar, the hemlock, spruce, the hickory 
with occasionally the chestnut and walnut, seemed 
the prevailing trees in all this district. I can well 


imagine a person being disappointed in the Ameri-| son 


can forest trees ; such as those of Wentworth, or 
Castle Howard, (may I say,) seem the exception, 
and not the rule. The mass of them run to height, 
and are too thick together, and there is a great deal 
too much dead fir ; still there is great charm and 
freshness in the American forest, derived partly, 
perhaps, from association, when you look through 
the thick tracery of its virgin glades. 

On my way back, I paid two visits at country 
houses, one to an old gentleman, Mr. Wadsworth, 
most distinguished in appearance, name, and un- 
derstanding, who had settled where I found him 
fifty years before, when he had not a white neigh- 
bor within thirty miles, or a flour mill within fifty ; 
he lived entirely surrounded by Indians, who have 
now disappeared. On some occasion there had 
been a review of a corps of militia. A neighbor- 


ing Indian chief had been present, and was observed 
to be very dejected. “Mr. Wadsworth went up to 
him, offered refreshment, which was usually very 


acceptable, but he declined it. Upon being pressed 
to say what was the matter, he answered with a 
deep sigh, pointing to the east, ‘*‘ You are the 
rising sun’’—then to the west, ‘*‘ We are the set- 
ting.” The face of the country is now indeed 
changed ; a small flourishing town, the capital of 
the county, stretches from the gate ; and the house 
overlooks one of the richest and best cultivated 
tracts in America, the valley of the Genessee. 
I fancy that quotations of the price of Genesee 
wheat are familiar to the frequenters of our corr 
markets. My host was one of the comparatively 
few persons in the United States who have tenants 
under them, holding farms ; among them I found 
three Yorkshiremen from my own neighborhood, 
one of whom showed me what he called the ‘ gain- 
est’’ way to the house, which I recognized as a 
Yorkshire term ; he told me that his landlord was 
the first nobleman in the country, which was clearly 
not an Americanism. While on this topic, I may 
mention that on another occasion I was taken to 
drink tea at a farmer’s house in New England; we 
had been regaled most hospitably, when the farmer 
took the guide, who had brought me, aside, and 
asked what part of England Lord Morpeth came 
from? ‘*From Yorkshire, I believe,’’ said my 
friend. ‘* Well, I should not have thought that, 
from his manner of talking,’”’ was the reply. 

My other visit was to Mr. Van Buren, who had 
been the last president of the United States, and 
who, I suspect, shrewdly reckoned on being the 
next. It seemed indeed at that time to be the gen- 
eral expectation among his own, the Democratic, 
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or, as they were then commonly called, the Loco- 
foco party. He was at that time living on his 
farm of Kinderhook; the house was modest and 
extremely well ordered, and nothing could exceed 
the courtesy and fulness of his conversation. He 
was full of anecdotes of all the public men of his 
country. In his dining-room were pictures of Jef- 
ferson and General Jackson, the great objects of 
his political devotion. On my return through Al- 
bany, I had an interview with Mr. Seward, then 
for the second time Governor of the State of New 
York. I find that I noted at the time that he was 
the first person I had met who did not speak slight- 
ingly of the abolitionists; he thought they were 
gradually gaining ground. He had already acted 
a spirited part on points connected with slavery, 
especially in a contest with the legislature of Vir- 
ginia concerning the delivery of fugitive slaves. 

I approached the city of New York by the Hud- 
The whole course of that river from. Albany, 
as seen from the decks of the countless steamers 
that ply along it, is singularly beautiful ; especially 
where it forces a passage through the barrier of the 
highlands, which, however, afford no features of 
rugged grandeur like our friends in Scotland ; but 
though the forms are steep and well defined, their 
rich green outlines of waving wood, inclosing in 
smooth, many-curved reaches, the sail-covered bos- 
om of the stately river, present nothing but soft and 
smiling images. I then took up my winter quar- 
ters at New York. I thought this, the commercial 
and fashionable, though not the political, capital 
of the Union, a very brilliant city. To give the 
best idea of it, I should describe it as something 
of a fusion between Liverpool and Paris—crowd- 
ed quays, long perspectives of vessels and masts, 
bustling streets, gay shops, tall white houses, and 
a clear, brilliant sky overhead. There is an ab- 
sence of solidity in the general appearance, but 
in some of the new buildings they are success- 
fully availing themselves of their ample resources 
in white marble and granite. At the point of the 
battery, where the long thoroughfare of Broadway, 
extending some miles, pushes its green fringe into 
the wide harbor of New York, with its glancing 
waters and graceful shipping, and the long, rak- 
ing masts, which look so different from our own, 
and the sofi swelling outline of the receding 
shores, it has a special character and beauty of its 
own. I spent about a month here very pleasantly ; 
the society appeared to me on the whole to have a 
less solid and really refined eharacter than that of 
Boston, but there is more of animation, gayety, and 
sparkle in the daily life. In point of hospitality, 
neither could outdo the other. Keeping to my rule 
of only mentioning names which already belong to 
fame, I may thus distinguish the late Chancellor 
Kent, whose commentaries are well known to pro- 
fessional readers. He had been obliged, by what 
I think the very unwise law of the State of New 
York, to retire from his high legal office at the 
premature age of sixty, and there I found him, 
at seventy, full of animation and racy vigor, which, 
combined with great simplicity, made his conver- 
sation most agreeable ; Washington Irving, a well 
known name both to American and English ears, 
whose nature appears as gentle and kindly as 
his works—I cannot well give higher praise; Mr. 
Bryant, in high repute as a poet, and others. I had 
the pleasure of making acquaintance with many of 
the families of those who had been the foremost 
men of their country—Hamiltons, Jays, and Liv- 
ingstons. I lodged at the Astor House, a large 
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hotel conducted upon a splendid scale ; and I can- 
not refrain from one, I fear, rather sensual allusion 
to the oyster cellars of New York. In no part 
of the world have I ever seen places of refresh- 
ment so attractive—every one seems to eat oysters 
all day long. What signifies more, the public in- 
stitutions and schools are there also extremely well 
conducted. The churches of the different denom- 
inations are very numerous and well filled. It is my 
wish to touch very lightly upon any point which 
among us, among even some of us now here, may be 
matter of present dispute and controversy ; I, how- 
ever, honestly think that the experience of the 
United States does not as yet enable them to decide 
on either side the argument between the established 
and voluntary systems in religion ; take the towns 
by themselves, and I think the voluntary principle 
appears fully adequate to satisfy all religious exi- 
gencies ; then it must be remembered that the class 
which makes the main difficulty elsewhere, scarce- 
ly, if at all, exists in America; it is the blessed 
privilege of the United States, and it is one which 
goes very far to counterbalance any drawbacks at 
which I may have to hint, that they really have 
not, as a class, any poor among them. A real 
beggar is what you never see. On the other hand, 
over their immense tracts of territory, the voluntary 
system has not sufficed to produce sufficient reli- 
gious accommodation ; it may, however, be truly 
questioned, whether any establishment would be 
equal to that function. This is, however, one 
among the many questions which the republican 
experience of America has not yet solved. As 
matters stand at present, indifference to religion 
cannot be fairly laid to her charge; probably re- 
ligious extremes are pushed further than else- 
where ; there certainly is a breadth and universal- 


ity of religious liberty which I do not regard 
without some degree of envy. 
Upon my progress southward, I made a compar- 


atively short halt at Philadelphia. This fair city 
has not the animation of New York, but it is emi- 
nently well-built, neat and clean beyond parallel. 
The streets are all at right angles with each other, 
and bear the names of the different trees of the 
country ; the houses are of red brick, and mostly 
have white marble steps and silver knockers, all 
looking bright and shining under the effect of co- 
pious and perpetual washing. It still looks like a 
town constructed by Quakers, who were its orig- 
inal founders; but by Quakers who have become 
rather dandified. The waterworks established here 
are deservedly celebrated ; each house can have as 
much water as it likes, within and without, at every 
moment, for about 18s. a year. I hope our towns 
will be emulous of this great advantage. I think 
it right to say that, in our general arrangements 
for health and cleanliness, we appear to me very 
much to excel the Americans, and our people look 
infinitely healthier, stouter, rosier, and jollier. The 
great proportion of the Americans with whom you 
converse, would be apt to tell you they were dys- 
peptic; whether principally from the dry quality 
of their atmosphere, the comparatively little exer- 
cise whick they take, or the rapidity with which 
they accomplish their meals, | will not take upon 
myself to pronounce. ‘lhere is one point of ad- 
vantage which they turn to account, especially in 
all their new towns, which is, that their immense 
command of space enables them to isolate every 
house, and thus secure an ambient atmosphere, for 
ventilation. In my first walk through Philadelphia 
I passed the glittering white marble portico of a 
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great banking establishment, which, after the recent 
crash which it had sustained, made me think of 
whited sepulchres. Near it was a pile with a re- 
spectable old English appearance, of far nobler as- 
sociation; this was the State House, where the 
Declaration of American Independence was signed 
—one of the most pregnant acts of which history 
bears record. It contains a picture of William 
Penn, and a statue of Washington. 

While I was there, a sailor from the State of 
Maine, with a very frank and jaunty air, burst into 
the room, and, in a glow of ardent patriotism, in- 
quired, ‘‘ Is this the room in which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed?’”? When he heard 
that I was an Englishman, he seemed, with real 


| good feeling, to be afraid that he had grated on my 


feelings, and told me that in the year 1814 our flag 
had waved over the two greatest capitals in the 
world, Washington and Paris. I looked with 
much interest at the great model prison of the se 

arate system. I was favorably impressed with all 
that met the eye, but I refrain from entering upon 
the vexed question of comparison between this and 
the silent and other systems, as I feel how much 
the solution must depend upon ever-recurring ex- 
perience. The poorhouse, like that at New York, 
is built and administered on a very costly scale, 
and also had a great proportion of foreigners as 
inmates, and of the foreigners a great part Irish. 
This seems to enhance the munificence of the pro- 
vision for destitution ; at the same time it is not to 
be forgotten that foreign labor is an article of nearly 
essential necessity to the progress of the country. 
On the only Sunday which [ spent in Philadelphia, 
I went to a church, which was not wanting in as- 
sociations ; the communion plate had been given 
by Queen Anne, and I sat in the pew of General 
Washington. I was told by some one that his dis- 
tinguished contemporary, Chief Justice Marshall, 
said, that, in contradiction to what was often 
thought, he was a man of decided genius; but he 
was such a personification of wisdom that he never 
put anything forward which: the occasion did not 
absolutely require. It seemed to me that there 
was at Philadelphia a greater separation and ex- 
clusiveness in society, more resemblance to what 
would be called a fashionable class in European 
cities, than I had found in America elsewhere. 
My next brief pause was at Baltimore. At a 
halt on the railroad on the way thither, I heard a 
conductor or guard say to a negro, ‘*I cannot let 
you go, for you are‘a slave.’? This was my first 
intimation that I had crossed the border which di- 
vides freedom from slavery. I quote from the entry 
which I made upon noting these words that evening. 
“* Declaration of Independence which I read yester- 
day—pillar of Washington which I have locked 
on to day—what are ye?’’ I must now give 
myself some little vent. Jt was a subject which 
I felt during my whole sojourn in America, as 
I feel it still, to be paramount in interest to 
every other. It was one on which I intended and 
endeavored to observe a sound discretion ; we have 
not ourselves Jong enough washed off the stain to 
give-us- the right to rail at those whom we had 
originally inoculated with the pest; and a stranger 
abundantly experiencing hospitality could not with 
any propriety interfere wantonly upon the most 
delicate and difficult point of another nation’s policy. 
I could not, however, fail often and deeply to feel, 
in the progress of my intercourse with many in that 
country, ‘‘ Come not my soul into their secret-—to 
their counsel, my honor, be not thou united.”? At 
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the same time I wished never to make any improper 
compromise of my opinion. I made it a point to pay 
special respect to the leading Abolitionists—those | 
who had labored or suffered in the cause—when I | 
came within reach of them. At Boston I commit- | 
ted the more overt act of attending the annual anti- | 
slavery fair, which then was almost considered | 
something of a measure. I was much struck, in | 
the distinguished and agreeable companies which I 

had the good fortune to frequent, with a few hon- 

orable exceptions, at the tone of disparagement, con- 

tempt, and anger with which the abolitionists were 

mentioned ; just as any very patrician company in | 
this country would talk of a socialist or red repub- | 
lican. Iam, of course, now speaking of the free | 
northern states; in the south an abolitionist could 
not be known to exist. My impression is, that in 
the subsequent interval, the dislike, the anger may 
remain, and may, probably, have been heightened, 
but that the feeling of slight, of ignoring (to use a 
current phrase) their very existence, must have 
been sensibly checked. There were some who told 
me that they made it the business of their lives to 
superintend the passage of runaway slaves through 
the free States; they reckoned, at that time, that 
about one thousand yearly escaped into Canada. I 
doubt whether the enactment and operation of the 
fugitive slave law will damp the ardor of their 
exertions. It may be easy to speak discreetly and 
plausibly about the paramount duty of not contra- 
vening the law; but how would you feel, my 
countrymen, if a fugitive was at your feet and the 
man-hunter at the door! I admit that the majesty 





of the law is on one side; but the long, deep 
misery of a whole human life is on the other. 
What you ought to feel is fervent gratitude to the 
Power which has averted from your shores and 


hearths this fearful trial, and, let me add, a heart- 
felt sympathy with those who are sustaining it. 

At Baltimore I thought there was a more pictur- 
esque disposition of ground than in any other city 
of the Union; it is built on swelling eminences, 
commanding views of the widening Chesapeake, a 
noble arm of the sea. There are an unusual num- 
ber of public monuments for an American town, 
and hence it has been christened the monumental 
city. I found that the type of trees began to 
change ; the Virginia cedar and the tulip tree 
abound. I found the same hospitality which had 
greeted me everywhere, and the good living seemed 
to me carried to its greatest height ; they have in 
perfection a kind of land tortoise, and the canvass- 
back duck, a most unrivalled bird in any country. 
With reference to the topic I have lately touched 
upon, a Slave-holders’ Convention was being held 
at the time of my visit to the State of Maryland. 
They had been led to adopt this step by their ap- 
prehensiong both of the increase of the free colored 
population, and what they termed their demoral- 
izing action on the slaves. The language, as re- 
ported, did not seem to have been very violent, but 
they very nearly subjected to lynch-law a man 
whom they suspected to be a reporter for an aboli- 
tionist newspaper. I trust we are not going to 
copy that system in this country. 

t dined with the daughter of Charles Carroll, 
who, when signing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was told by a bystander that he would incur 
no danger, as there were so many of the same 
name—* of Carrollton,’’ he added to his name, and 
I think it is the only one upon the document which 
has any appendage. Being thus nobly fathered, it 
is rather curious that this venerable lady should 
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have been the mother of three English peeresses. 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore was 
one of the company ; he wore his long violet robes, 
which I have never seen done on similar occasions, 
either in Ireland or this country. 

From Baltimore I transferred myself to Washing- 
ton, the seat of government and capital of the 
American Union. I never saw so strange a place ; 
it affords a strong contrast to the regularity, com- 
pactness, neatness,and animation of the trans-Atlan- 
tie cities I had hitherto visited. It is spread over 
avery large space, in this way justifying the ex- 
pression of some one who wished to pay it a com- 
pliment, but did not know very well what attribute 
to select, so he termed it a ‘‘ city of magnificent 
distances ;”’ and there it extends, or rather sprawls ; 
it looks as if it had rained houses at random, or like 
half a dozen indifferent villages scattered over a 
goose common. Here and there, as if to heighten 
the contrast with the meanness of the rest, there 
are some very handsome public buildings; and the 
American Capitol, the meeting-place of the legisla 
ture and the seat of empire, though not exempt 
from architectural defects, towers proudly on a, 
steep ascent, which commands the subject town and 
the course of the broad Potomac, which makes the 
only redeeming feature of the natural landscape. 
In short, while almost every other place which I 
saw in America gives the impression of life and 
progress, Washington not only appears stagnant 
but retrograde. No busy commerce circulates in its 
streets, no brilliant shops diversify its nean ranges 
of ill-built houses ; but very few equipages move 
along its wide, splashy, dreary avenues. I saw it, 
too, in the prime of its season, during the sitting 
of congress. When it is not sitting the members 
of the legislature and officers of the government 
disperse themselves over the breadth of the Union, 
and leave the capital to the clerks of the public 
offices and (does it not seem profanation to say itt) 
the slaves, who are still permitted to inhabit what 
should rightfully be the metropolis of freedom. It 
is at least gratifying to know that, in the last ses- 
sion of congress, the slave trade has been abolished 
in the District of Columbia, the small portion of 
territory immediately annexed to Washington. 
When they are here, the members of congress are 
mostly packed together in large and very inferior 
boarding-houses, a great portion of them not bring- 
ing their wives and families over the immense 
distances of country they have to traverse. Hence 
it also happens that Washington wil] appear to the 
stranger not merely one of the least thriving but 
also the least hospitable of American cities. I 
spent nearly a month there, and it was the only 
place in which J, what is termed, kept house ; that 
is, I resided in private lodgings, and found my own 
food ; a method of life, however, which, in the long 
run, has more comfort and independence than that 
of the hotels. It was a contrast, however, to the 
large armies of waiters to which I had grown ac- 
customed, to have no one in the house but an old 
woman and a negro boy, the first of whom my 
English servant characterized as cross, and the 
latter as stupid. 

I believe it was the policy of the founders of the 
republic to place the seat of government where it 
would not be liable to be distracted by the turmoil 
of commerce, or overawed by the violence of mobs ; 
we have heard very lately of speculations to remove 
the seat of the French government from Paris. 
Another cause which has probably contributed to 
check any designs for the external improvement and 
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development of Washington must have been the 
doubt how far, in a nation which is extending its 
boundaries westward at so prodigious a rate, it will 
be desirable or possible long to retain as a seat of 
government a spot which will have become so little 
central. 

What gave most interest to my stay at Washing- 
ton naturally was the opportunity of attending the 
sittings of congress. The interior of the capitol is 
imposing as well as the exterior. In the centre 
hall there were five large pictures, illustrating the 
= points of American history, which must 

more agreeable to American than to British eyes. 
There is also a fine colossal statue of Washington, 
who is universally and not unduly called the father 
of his country. The chamber where the senate 
meets is handsome and convenient. The general 
aspect of that assembly, which (as is well known) 
shares largely both in the legislative and executive 

wers of the constitution, is grave and decorous. 

he house of representatives, the more popular 
branch of the government, returned by universal 
suffrage, assemble in a chamber of very imposing 
appearance, arranged rather like a theatre, in shape 
like the arc of a bow, but it is the worst room for 
hearing I ever was in; we hear complaints occa- 
sionally of our houses of parliament, old and new, 
but they are faultless in comparison. In parts of 
the house it is impossible to hear anybody ; in 
athers it answers all the purposes of a whispering 
gallery, and I have heard members carry on a 
continuous dialogue while a debate was storming 
around them. Both in the senate and the house 
every member has a most commodious armchair, 
a desk for his papers, and a spitting-box, to which 
he does not always confine himself. 1 went very 


often, and it was impossible to surpass the atten- 


tion 1 received; some member’s seat in the body 
of the house was always given to me, aud I was at 
liberty to remain there during the whole of the 
debate, listen to what went on, or write my let- 
ters, as I chose. The palpable distinction between 
them and our house of commons I should say to be 
this ; we are more noisy, and they are more dis- 
orderly. They do not cheer, they do not cough, 
but constantly several are speaking at a time, and 
they evince a contemptuous disregard for the decis- 
ions of their speaker. They have no recognized 
leaders of the different parties, the members of the 
government not being allowed to have seats in 
either house of Congress, and the different parties 
do not occupy distinct quarters in the chamber ; so 
that you may often hear a furious wrangle being 
carried on between two nearly contiguous members. 
While I was at Washington, the question of slavery, 
or at least of points connected with slavery, gave 
the chief color and animation to the discussions in 
the house of representatives. Old Mr. Adams, the 
ex-president of the United States, occupied, without 
doubt, the most prominent position ; he presented 
a very striking appearance, standing up erect at 
the age of 75, having once filled the highest post 
attainable by an American citizen, with trembling 
hands and eager eyes, in defence of the right of 
petition—the right to petition against the continu- 
ance of slavery in the District of Columbia, with a 
majority of the house usually deciding against him, 
and a portion of it lashed into noise and storm. I 
thought it was very near being, and to some extent 
it was, quite a sublime position; but it rather de- 
tracted from the grandeur of the effect at least, that 
his own excitement was so great as to pitch his 
voice almost into a screech, and to make him more 
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disorderly than all the rest. He put one in mind 
of a fine old game-cock, and occasionally showed 
great energy and power of sarcasm. I had cer- 
tainly an opportunity of forming my opinion, as I 
sat through a speech of his that lasted three days ; 
but then it is fair to mention that the actual sittings 
hardly last above three hours a day—about four 
dinner is ready, and they go away for the day, 
differing much herein from our practice ; and on 
this occasion they frequently allowed Mr. Adams 
to sit down to rest. All the time I believe he was 
not himself for the discontinuance of slavery, even 
in the District of Columbia, but he contended that 
the constitution had acceded the free right of peti- 
tion. One morning he presented a petition for the 
dissolution of the Union, which raised a great 
tempest. Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, a fine and 
graceful speaker, moved a vote of censure upon 
him. Another member, whom I need not name, 
who was the ablest and fiercest champion whom ] 
heard on the southern or slaveholders’ side, made 
a most savage onslaught on Mr. Adams; then up 
got that ‘‘old man eloquent,’’ and no one could 
have reproached him with not understanding how 
to speak even daggers. His brave but somewhat 
troublous spirit has passed from the scenes upon 
which he played so conspicuous a part, but he has 
left behind him some words of fire, the sparks of 
which are not yet extinct. Nothing came of all 
this stir. I used to meet Mr. Adams at dinner, 
while it went on, very calm and undisturbed. 
After seeing and hearing what takes place in some 
ef these sittings, one is tempted to think that the 
Union must break up next morning ; but the flame 
appeared generally to smoulder almost as quickly 
as it ignited. 

The debates in the senate, during the same 
period, were dignified, business-like, and not very 
lively ; so it may be judged which house had most 
attraction for the passing traveller. I heard Mr. 
Clay in the senate once, but every one told me that 
he was laboring under feebleness and exhaustion, 
so that] could only perceive the great charm in the 
tones of his voice. I think this most attractive 
quality was still more perceivable in private inter- 
course, as I certainly never met any public man, 
either in his country or in mine, always excepting 
Mr. Canning, who exercised such evident fascina- 
tion over the minds and affections of his friends and 
followers as Henry Clay. I thought his society 
most attractive, easy, simple, and genial, with great 
natural dignity. If his countrymen made better 
men Presidents, I should applaud their virtue in 
resisting the spell of his eloquence and attractions. 
When the actual list is considered, my respect 
for the discernment elicited by universal suflrage 
does not stand at a very high point. Another 
great man, Daniel Webster, 1 could not hear in 
either house of Congress, because he then filled, as 
| he does now, the high office of secretary of state ; 
but it is quite enough to beam on his jutting dark 
| brow and cavernous eyes, and massive forehead, to 
| be assured that they are the abode of as much if not 
| more intellectual power than any head perhaps you 
, ever remarked. For many, if not for all reasons, I 
| am well content that he should be again at the head 
| of the American cabinet, for I feel sure that while he 

is ever intensely American, he has an enlightened 
| love of peace, and a cordial sympathy with the 
| fortunes and glories of the old, as well as the new 
; Anglo-Saxon stock. The late Mr. Calhoun, who 
impressed most of those who were thrown in his 
way with a high opinion of his ability, his honesty, 
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and, I may add, his impracticability, I had not the 
good fortune to hear in public or meet in private 
society. It is well known that his attachment to 
the maintenance of slavery went so far as to Jead 
him to declare that real freedom could not be main- 
tained without it. Among those who, at that time, 
contributed both to the credit and gayety of the so- 
ciety of Washington, I cannot forbear from adding 
the name of Mr. Legare, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Union, now, unhappily, like too many 
of those whom I have had occasion to mention, no 
longer living. He appeared to me the best scholar, 
and the most generally accomplished man I had 
met in all the Union. I may feel biased in his 
favor, for I find, among my entries, ‘* Mr. Legare 
spoke to-night of Pope as he ought.”’ 

I have not mentioned what might be thought a 
very prominent object at Washington—the Pres- 
ident of the United States. He resides for his 
term of office at a substantial plain building, called 
the White House. Mr. Tyler filled the office 
when I was there, and appeared a simple, unaf- 
fected person. Washington is the head quarters 
of another branch of the constitution, which works, 
perhaps, with less of friction and censure than any 
others—the Supreme Court of Judicature. The 
large federal questions between state and state give 
great weight and interest to its proceedings. I 
heard an interesting cause between the States of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania ; it was an action to 
try the constitutional validity of an act of the State 
of Pennsylvania, which gave a trial by jury to the 
fugitive slave. Here this subject pursued and per- 
vaded everything. It was argued with great abil- 
ity on both sides ; it was ultimately ruled against 
the power of the free states to pass such an act, and 
the recent fugitive slave law may probably have 
arisen out of some such debateable question of right; 
at all events, it has entirely swept away the inter- 
vention of a jury. 

The last day of my abode at Washington was 
spent becomingly at Mount Vernon, the residence, 
and now the grave, of Washington. It is well 
= on a wooded hill above the noble Potomac, 

ere a mile and a half broad. The tomb is a sad 


affair for such a man ; it has an inscription upon it 
denoting that it was erected by John Steatters, marble 


mason! It is placed under a glaring red building, 
something between a cuach-house and acage. The 
senate had once procured the consent of the family 
to have it removed to the capitol, when a brick- 
layer, a laborer, and a cart arrived to take it off one 
morning, at which their indignation naturally rose. 
There are few things remarkable in the house ex- 
cept the key of the Bastile sent by General La- 
fayette to General Washington, and a sword sent 
to him by Frederick the Great, with this address, 
‘* From the oldest general of the age to the best.”’ 
I was gratified to see a print from my picture of 
the Three Marys. Did it ever excite the interest 
and the pity of Washington? 

I made a rapid journey, by steamboat and rail- 
road, through the States of Virginia and North 
Carolina; the country wore a universal impress of 
exhaustion, desertion, slavery. It appears to be 
one of the trials for the cupidity of man, that 
slavery, notwithstanding all the drawbacks, has a 
certain degree of adaptation—not, I trust, in the 
mercy of God, a necessary adaptation—to the cul- 
ture of fertile soils in hot climates ; but in sterile or 
exhausted soils, where the energy of man must be 
called out to overcome difficulties, it is evident 
that slavery has no elastic spring or restorative 
power. 
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Richmond, the capital of Virginia, has a certain 
resemblance in position to its namesake in Surrey. 
I saw the local legislature in session ; it was very 
full of coarse-looking farmers, from the western 
portion of the state. It struck me that the acute 
town lawyers must manage matters much as they 
choose. I never saw a country so houseless as all 
that I passed through in North Carolina—a flat 
sandy waste of pines, with scarcely a habitation. 

I spent a fortnight at Charleston, the capital of 
her more energetic sister, South Carolina. This 
town and state may be looked upon as the head- 
quarters of the slave-holding interest ; and repeat- 
edly, when they have thought the policy of the 
North too encroaching, either upon questions relat- 
ing to what they term their ,peculiar institution, 
which is their euphonious description of slavery, 
or—when we should feel a juster sympathy with 
them—upon questions relating to the protection of 
woollen manufactures, in opposition to a liberal com- 
mercial policy, they have not only held the very 
highest tone in face of a dissolution of the Union 
but have proceeded to overt acts of resistance. i 
am bound to say that I spent my time there very 
pleasantly ; there was much gayety and unbounded 
hospitality. I have made no disguise of what my 
opinions upon slavery were, are, and ever must be; 
but it would be uncandid to deny that the planter in 
the southern states has much more in his manner 
and mode of intercourse that resembles the English 
country gentleman than any other class of his 
countrymen ; he is more easy, companionable, fond 
of country life and out of door pursuits. I went 
with a remarkably agreeable party to spend a day 
at the rice plantation of one of their chief proprie- 
tors ; he had the credit of being an excellent man- 
ager, and his negroes, young and old, seemed well 
taken care of and looked after; he repelled the 
idea—not of educating them, that is penal by the 
law of the state—but of letting them have any reli- 
gious instruction. I was told by others that there 
was considerable improvement in this respect. 
Many whom I met entertained no doubt that 
slavery would subsist among them forever; others 
were inclined to think that it would wear out. 

While I was willing not to shut my eyes to any of 
the more favorable external symptoms or mitigations 
of slavery, other indications could not come across 
my path without producing deep repugnance. On the 
very first night of my arrival | heard the deep sound 
of a curfew bell ; on inquiry, I was told that after it 
had sounded, every night about nine o’clock, no 
colored person, slave or free, (mark that,) must be 
seen in the streets. One morning, accordingly, I 
saw a great crowd of colored persons in the street, 
and I found they were waiting to see a large number 
of their color, who had been taken up the night 
before, on their return from a ball, escorted in their 
ball dresses from the gaol to the court-house. In- 
deed, it was almost principally with relation to the 
free blacks that the anomalous and indefensible 
working of the system appeared there to develop 
itself. I was told that the slaves themselves looked 
down upon the free blacks, and called them rubbish, 
I must not omit to state that I saw one slave auction 
in the open street, arising from the insolvency of 
the previous owner ; a crowd stood round the plat- 
form, on which sat the auctioneer ; and beside him 
were placed in succession the lots of from one to 
five negroes. The families seemed to be al] put 
up together, but I imagine they must often be sepa- 
rated; they comprised infants and all ages. As 
far as I could judge, they exhibited great indiffer- 
ence to their changing destiny. 
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I attended a meeting of the convention of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina. Whether it 
may be for encouragement or warning to those 
who wish for the introduction or revival of such 
synods at home, I mention the point then under 
discussion. It was—How far it was proper to 
show deference for the opinion of the bishop. In 

int of neatness, cleanliness, and order, the slave- 
folding states appeared to stand in about the same 
relation to the free as Ireland does to England. 
Everything appears slovenly, ill-arranged, incom- 

lete. Windows do not shut, doors do not fasten. 

“here is a superabundance of hands to do every- 
thing, and little is thoroughly done. [His lord- 
ship, having left Charleston, arrived at the Havana 
after a voyage of twelve days. ] 

How enchanting to the senses at least were the 
three weeks I spent in Cuba! How my memory 
turns to its picturesque scenes and balmy skies! 
During my whole stay, the thermometer scarcely 
varied trom 76° to 78° in the shade. Iam disposed to 
wonder that these regions are not more resorted to 
by our countrymen for enjoyment of life and escape 
from death. Nothing was ever so unlike either 
Europe or America as the Havana ; at least I had 
never been in Spain, the mother country, which I 
suppose it most resembles. The courts of the 
gleaming white houses have a Moorish look, the 
interiors are much covered with arabesques, and 
on the outside towards the street they have im- 
mense open spaces for windows, in which they 
generally find it superfluous to put any glass. The 
carriages are called volantes, and look as if they 
had been intended to carry Don Quixote. ‘Then 
how delicious it used to be, Jate in the evening, 
under a moonlight we can scarcely imagine, to sit 
in the square called the Place of Arms, where, in a 
space flanked by some gleaming palm trees and 
four small fountains, a gay crowd listened to ex- 
cellent music from a Spanish military band. It is 
certainly the handsomest town I saw in the New 
World, and gives a great idea of the luxury and 
splendor of Spain in her palmy days. The bil- 
liard-rooms and ice-saloons streamed with light ; 
the great theatre is as large and brilliant as almost 
any in Europe. Again, how full of interest were 
some visits 1 paid in the interior both to Spanish 
and American households. I cannot condense my 
impressions of the scenery better than by repeating 
some short stanzas which, with such influences 
around me, I could not help perpetrating. I hope 
that, while they bear witness to the intoxicating 
effects of the landscape and the climate, they do 
not wholly leave out of view the attendant 
moral :— 

Ye tropic forests of unfading green, 

Where the palin tapers, and the orange glows, 
Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen, 
And her tall shade the matchless seyba throws ; 

Ye cloudless ethers of unchanging hlue, 

Save as its rich varieties give way 
To the clear sapphire of your midnight hue, 
The burnished azure of your perfect day. 

Yet tell me not my native skies are bleak, 

That flushed with liquid wealth, no cane-fields wave ; 

For Virtue pines, aud Manhood dares not speak, 

And Nature’s glories brighten round the Slave. 


Among the country houses I visited was the sugar 
estate of one of the chief Creole nobles of the 
island—(I do not know whether my hearers will 
be aware that the proper meaning of Creole is a 
person of European descent born in America.) I 
was treated there with the most refined and courte- 
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ous hospitality ; and what a view it was from the 
terrace of golden corn-fields, and fringing woods, 
and azure sea! The treatment of the domestic 
slaves appeared kind and affectionate, and all the 
negro children on the estate repeated their cate- 
chism to the priest, and were then brought in to 
dance and romp in the drawing-room. Generally 
there does not appear to be the same amount of 
repulsion between the white and colored races as 
in the United States, and there is the pleasant 
spectacle of their being mixed together in the 
churches. Still the crying conclusive fact remains, 
that the average negro population died off in ten 
years, and had to be recruited by continuous im- 
portations, which are so many breaches of the 
solemn treaties between Spain and us. On one 
coffee estate which I visited—and, generally, the 
coffee cultivation is far lighter than that of the sugar 
cane—a still darker shade was thrown upon the 
system, as I was told froin a most authentic source 
that there was great difficulty in preventing mothers 
from killing their offspring. General Valdez, who 
was captain-general of the island during my visit, 
is thought to have exerted himself honestly in 
putting down the slave trade. I believe it has 
been as much encouraged as ever under some of 
his successors. [Lord Carlisle, after alluding to 
the state of political parties in Cuba, describes his 
departure from the island and arrival at New Or- 
leans. 

The good I have to say of New Orleans must be 
chiefly confined to the St. Charles Hotel, which is 
the most splendid of its kind that I saw even in the 
United States. When it is at its full complement 
560 dine there every day—350 of whom sleep in 
the house ; there are 160 servants, 7 French cooks ; 
all the waiters whites, Irish, English, French, 
German, American. The very intelligent pro- 
prietor of the hotel told me he thought the Irish 
made the best; he has them all together every day 
at noon, when they go through a regular drill, and 
rehearse the service of adinner. I went from New 
Orleans to Louisville, on board the Henry Clay 
steamer, 1,500 miles, which lasted six days. The 
first 1,100 miles were on the Mississippi. [After 
a voyage: of 400 miles up the Ohio his lordship 
describes a visit that he paid to Mr. Clay, at his 
residence in Kentucky.] The qualities which 
rivet the senate and captivate his adherents seemed 
to me both heightened and softened by his frank, 
courteous, simple intercourse. He lives with his 
family-in a modest house, among fields of deep red 
soil, and the most luxuriant grass, growing under 
very thriving and varied timber—the oak, sycamore, 
locust tree, cedar, and that beautiful ornament of 
American woods, the sugar maple. He likes shows 
ing some English cattle. His countrymen seem 
to be in the habit of calling upon him without any 
kind of previous introduction. Slavery, generally 
mild in the pastoral state of Kentucky, was cer- 
tainly seen here in its least repulsive guise ; Mr. 
Clay’s own negro servant, Charles, was much de- 
voted to him; he took him with him on a tour into 
Canada, and, when some abolitionists there wanted 
him to leave his master, ‘* Not if you were to give 
me both your provinces,”’ was the reply. My next 
halt was at the White Sulphur Springs i the 
western portion of Virginia. The season had not 
yet commenced, early in May, so I was in sole 
possession of the place. One of my southern 
friends had kindly placed a delightful little cottage 
at my disposal, and I enjoyed, in the highest de 
gree, the unwonted repose in the solitude of virgin 
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forests, and the recesses of the green Alleghanies. 
Here are my brief farewell lines to the small 
temple-like cupola over the bright sulphur well 
from which I used to drink many times in the 
day :— 
Hail dome, whose unpresuming circle guards 
Virginia’s flowing fountain! still may health 
Hover above thy crystal urn, and bring 
To cheeks unused their bloom ! oe beauty still 
Dwell on thy billowy swell of wooded hills, 
And deep ravines of verdure! may the axe, 
Improvement’s a pioneer, 
Mid forest solitudes, still gently pierce, 
Not bare their leafy bowers! ‘This votive lay, 
Like wreath of old on thy white columns hung, 
Albeit of scentless flowers from foreign soil, 
Scorn not, and bid the pilgrim pass in peace. 


I again turned my face to the west, and passed Cin- 
cinnati, which, together with all that I saw of the 
State of Ohio, seemed to me the part of the Union 
where, if obliged to make the choice, I should like 
best to fix my abode. It has a great share of all 
the civilization and appliances of the old settled 
States of the East, with the richer soil, the softer 
climate, the fresher spring of life, which distin- 
guish the West. It had besides to me the great 
attraction of being the first free State which I 
reached on my return from the region of slavery, 
and the contrast in the appearance of prosperity 
and progress is just what a friend of freedom would 
always wish it to be. I embarked at Chicago on the 
great lakes; but here I must desist from pursuing 
my devious wanderings on those large inland seas, 
and on the opposite shore of Canada. Many thou- 


sands of miles have I steamed away over Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario; the Rideau 
Canal, the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers. Some 
of these I traversed twice, and they supplied some 


of the most interesting and picturesque features of 
my long journeyings. I should have scrupled in 
any case to touch upon the polities of Canada, and 
indeed my pauses at any fixed spot were too short 
to qualify me for the attempt, even if it had been 
desirable. It is a magnificent region, especially 
its western portion—happy in climate, soil, and 
scenery. I will, however, attempt to dash off two 
slight sketches from my Canadian recollections. 
Here is the first. 

I stood in a terraced garden on the summit of a 
high promontory, running with a steep angle into 
the basin made by the River St. Lawrence, of 
which it is no exaggeration to say that the water 
is as clear, bright, and, above all, green as any 
emerald ; here, upon I believe the most impregnable 
site in the world, stand the citadel and city of 
Quebec : the shipping was lying in great quantity 
close under the rocky steep, and was dotted for a 
considerable way along the shining river ; in front 
was the island of Orleans, well-shaped and full- 
peopled ; ridge upon ridge beyond, ending with 
Cape Tourment, descended on the river ; the shore 
on either side gleamed with white villages, and the 
town below seemed to climb or almost leap up the 
straight precipice, broken with high cement roofs 
and glittering tinned spires. The flag of England 
waved upon the highest bastion that crowned the 
rock ; the band of the Queen’s Guards was playing 
in the garden ; the clearest blue of western skies 
was above my head, and, rising above the whole 
glowing scene, was the commemorative pillar to 
that General Wolf, who on this spot transferred to 
the Englishmen, by his own victory and death, and 
with the loss of forty-five men, the mastery of a 
continent. [Lord Carlisle here sketched another 
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scene, which he witnessed in the centre of Lake 
Huron, on one of its countless islands.] 

Entering the United States again, I made a 
rapid journey by Lakes Champlain and George, by 
Ticonderoga and Saratoga, historic names ; spent 
four very delightful days in most attractive society 
in a New England village, reviewed the beauteous 
impressions of the Hudson, and, taking leave of 
friends not soon to be forgotten, on the quay of 
New York, left the hospitable shores. 

You will have perceived that in these desultory 
notes I have not attempted to pronounce any formal 
judgment upon the American people, or the great 
experiment they are conducting in the face of tha 
world. The extreme diversity of habits, manners, 
opinions, feelings, race, and origin, in the several 
parts of the wide extent of country I traversed, 
would render the difficulty, great in any case, of 
such an undertaking, still more subtle and compli- 
cated. The striking contrasts in such a shifting and 
variegated aspect of society made me feel that any 
such general and dashing summary could only be 
attempted after the fashion of a passage which I 
have always much admired in Gibbon, where, 
wishing to give a fair view of the poetical character 
of Claudian, he sums up separately his merits and 
defects, and leaves his reader to strike the just 
balance. In some such mode it might be stated 
that North America, viewed at first with respect to 
her natural surface, exhibits a series of scenery, 
various, rich, and, in some of its features, unparal- 
leled; though she cannot, on the whole, equal 
Europe in her mountain elevations, how infinitely 
does she surpass her in her rivers, estuaries, and 
lakes! ‘The variegated surface of earth and water 
is seen under a sky warm, soft, and balmy in some 
—clear, blue, and brilliant in all its latitudes, with 
a transparency of atmosphere which Italy does not 
reach, with varieties of forest growth and foliage 
unknown to Europe, and with a splendor of hues in 
autumn before which painting must despair. 

With respect to the moral aspect, I naturally 
feel the difficulty of any succinct or comprehensive 
summary infinitely heightened. ‘The feature which 
is the most obvious, and probably the most enviable, 
is the nearly entire absence, certainly of the ap- 
pearance, and in a great degree of the reality, of 
poverty; in no part of the world, I imagine, is 
there so much general ease and comfort among the 
great bulk of the people, and a gushing abundance 
struck me as the prominent characteristic of the 
land. It is not easy to describe how far this con- 
sideration goes to brighten the face of nature, and 
give room for its undisturbed enjoyment. Within 
a mere span of time, as compared with the general 
growth and progress of nations, the industry, at 
once steady and persevering, of the inhabitants, has 
cleared enormous tracts of forest, reared among 
their untrodden glades spacious and stately cities, 
opened new highways through the swamp and the 
desert, covered their unequalled rivers with fleets 
of steamboats and craft of every form, given an 
extension to canals beyond all former experience, 
and filled land and water with lasting miracles of 
successful enterprise. The traveller, wafted with 

marvellous ease by steamboats and railways over 
prodigious spaces, cannot but indulge in what may 
| #ppear a mere superficial satisfaction at the accom- 
modation he meets with in the hotels of the princi- 
pal cities, which are regulated on a scale and with 
a splendor and even cleanliness which he will find 
scarcely rivalled in the capitals of Europe. How- 
ever absorbed in the pursuits of business, agri- 
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culture, and trade, the citizens of these young’ tainly be ungracious, to paint the reverse side of 
a may be, and —— it oe seem Sn be — — and _ wen mae —- 
their oovious vocation in life to cultivate almost would not be long at fauit. With respect to their 
boundless wastes, and connect almost interminable scenery itself, while he could not deny that within 
distances, circles are nevertheless to be found | its vast expanses it contained at times both sublimity 
among them which, in point of refined and agree- and beauty, he might establish against it a charge 
able intercourse, of literary taste and general of monotony, to which the immense continuities of 
accomplishment, it would be difficult for the great the same surfaces, whether of hill, valley, wood, 
capitals of the elder world to surpass; the bench lake, or river—the straight, unbroken skirt of 
and bar, as well as other professions, can well forest, the entire absence of single trees, the square 
boast of the solid and brilliant qualities by which | parallelograms of the cleared spaces, the uniform 
they - — : am = — F posta — —_ | line of zig-2ag re — er of = 
gress that must be deemed rough and unseemly, the | new wooden towns, all powerfully contribute. dn 
chords of high and generous feeling are frequently | regard to climate, without dwelling on such partial 
struck within its walls to accents of noble elo-| influences as the malaria, which desolates the 
quence ; in the universal fluency of their public | stunted pine barrens of North Carolina, and ban- 
speaking they undoubtedly surpass ourselves. In| ishes every white native of South Carolina from 
rural life I a oe world = produce -— weet g's a - ae the oo 
more examples of quiet simplicity and prosperous | damps which festoon the trees on the southern co’ 
content than would be found, I might say most i with a funereal drapery of gray moss, the yellow 
prominently, in the embowered villages of New | fever which decimates the quays of New Orleans, 
England, or the sunny valleys of Pennsylvania. I) and the feverish agues which line -s — of - 
am sure that I am not wanting in respect fur the Mississippi, it would be impossible to deny the 
operative classes of this district, but I cannot con- | violent alternations of temperature which have a 
ceal from myself that the appearance of the female | more general prevalence, and it is certain that much 
factory population of Lowell presents some points of | fewer robust forms and ruddy —— are to be 
favorable contrast. Among the more opulent por- | seen than in our own more even latitudes. 

tion of society, an idle man without regular profes- | Passing from the physical to the moral atmos- 
sion or fixed pursuit is the exception which excites | phere, amidst all the vaunted equality of the Amer- 
observation and surprise. The purity of the female | ican freemen, there seemed to be a more implicit 
character stands deservedly high, and society has | deference to custom, a more passive submission to 
been deemed by some to be rendered less agreeable | what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day 


by the rigid devotion of the young married women | or hour, than would be paralleled in many aristo- 
to their household and nurseries. It is something | cratic or even despotic communities. This quiet 
to have travelled nearly over the whole extent of | acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this complete 
the Union without having encountered a single, abnegation of individual sentiment, is naturally 


specimen either of servility or incivility of manner— most perceptible in the domain of politics, but I 
by the last I intend to denote intentional rudeness. | thought that it also in no inconsiderable degree per- 

Elections may seem the universal business, topic, | vaded the social circle, biased the decisions of the 
and passion of life, but they are, at least with but | judicial bench, and even infected the solemn teach- 
few exceptions, carried on without any approach to ings of the pulpit. To this source may probably 
tumult, rudeness, or disorder ; those which I hap- in some measure be traced the remarkable similar- 
pened to see were the most sedate, unimpassioned | ity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and 
processes I can imagine. In the free States, at | tone of feeling, which has so generally struck trav- 
least, the people at large bear an active, and, I} ellers from abroad in American society. Who, that 
believe, on the whole, a useful part in all the con- | has seen, can ever forget the slow and melancholy 
cerns of internal government and practical daily | silence of the couples who walk arm-in-arm to the 
life ; men of all classes, and especially of the more | tables of the great hotels, or of the unsocial groups 
wealthy and instructed, take a zealous share in| who gather round the greasy meals of the steam- 
almost every pursuit of usefulness and philanthropy ; | boats, lap up the five minutes’ meal, come like 


they visit the hospitals and asylums, they attend 
the daily instructions of the schools, they give 
lectures at lyceums and institutes. I am glad to 


think that I may be treading in their footsteps on | 


this occasion. I have already mentioned with just 
praise the universal diffusion and excellent quality 
of popular education, as established especially in 
the States of New England, the powerful Empire 
State of New York, and I may add the prosperous 
and aspiring State of Ohio. Without venturing to 
weigh the preponderating recommendations or 
deficiencies of the voluntary system, 1 may fairly 
ask what other communities are so amply supplied 
with the facilities of public worship for all their 
members ; the towns, old and young, bristle with 
churches ; they are almost always well filled ; the 
Sabbath, in the Eastern and Northern States at 
least, is scrupulously observed ; and with the most 
unbounded freedom of conscience, and a nearly 
complete absence of polemical strife and bitterness, 
there is apparently a close unity of feeling and 
practice in rendering homage to God. 

Though it would appear difficult, and most cer- 


shadows, so depart? One of their able public men 
made an observation to me, which struck me as 
pungent, and perhaps true, that it was probably 
the country in which there was less misery and 
less happiness than in any other of the world. 
There are other points of manners on which I am 
not inclined to dilate, but to which it would at 
jleast require time to be reconciled. I may just 
intimate that their native plant, tobacco, lies at the 
root of much that we might think objectionable. 
However necessary and laudable the general devo- 
tion to habits of industry, and the practical business 
of life may be, and though there are families and 
circles in which no grace, no charm, no accom- 
plishment is wanting, yet it cannot be denied, 
that among the nation at large, the empire of dol- 
lars, cents, and material interests holds a very pre- 
ponderating sway, and that art and all its train of 
humanities exercise at present but an enfeebled and 
restricted influence. 

If we ascend from social to political life, and 
from manners to institutions, we should find that 
the endless cycles of electioneering preparations 
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and contests, although they may be carried on for 
the most part without the riotous turbulence or 
overt bribery by which they are sometimes but too 
notoriously disgraced among ourselves, still leave 
no intermission for repose in the public mind ; enter 
into all the relations of existence ; subordinate to 
themselves every other question of internal and for- 
eign policy ; lead their public men, I will not say 
their best, but the average of them, to pander to the 
worst prejudices, the meanest tastes, the most ma- 
1ignant resentments of the people; at each change 
of administration incite the new rulers to carry the 
spirit of proscription into every department of the 
public service, from the minister at a great foreign 
court to the postmaster of some half-barbarous out- 
post—thus tending to render those whose functions 
ought to withdraw them the most completely from 
party influences the most unscrupulous partisans ; 
and would make large masses welcome war and 
even acquiesce in ruin, if it appeared that they 
could thus counteract the antagonist tactics, humil- 
iate the rival leader, or remotely influence the elec- 
tion of the next president. It is already painfully 
felt that as far as the universal choice of the people 
was relied on to secure for the highest office of the 
state the most commanding ability or the most sig- 
nal merit, it may be pronounced to have failed. 
There may be less habitual and actual noise in 





Congress than in our own Parliament, but the time 
of the House of Representatives, not without cost | 
to the constituent body which pays for their ser- | 
vices, is continuously taken up, when not engrossed | 
by a speech of some days’ duration, with wrangles | 
upon points of order and angry recriminations ; the | 
language used in debate has occasionally sounded 
the lowest depths of coarse and virulent acrimony, 
as the floor of the legislative hall has actually been 
the scene of violent personal rencontre. The} 
manners of the barely civilized West, where it has 
been known that counsel challenge judges on the 
bench, and members of the Legislature fire off rifles 
at the speaker as he sits in the chair, would appear 
to be gradually invading the very inner shrine of 
the constitution. Having done justice to the strict- 
ness and purity of morals which distinguish many 
of the more settled portions of the continent, it can- 
not be concealed that the reckless notions and habits 
of the vagrant pioneers of the West, evinced as 
these are by the practices of gambling, drinking, 
and licentiousness, by an habitual disregard of the 
Sabbath, and by more constant swearing than I 
ever heard anywhere else, fearfully disfigure that 
great valley of the Mississippi, destined inevitably, 
at no distant day, to be the preponderating section 
of the entire Union. It is at this day impossible 
to go into any society, especially of the older and 
more thoughtful men, some of whom may them- 
selves have borne an eminent part in the earlier 
struggles and service of the commonwealth, with- 
out hearing the degeneracy of modern times, and 
the downward tendency of all things, despondingly 
insisted upon. Atthe period of my visit, besides 
the numerous instances of individual bankruptcy 
and insolvency, not, alas! peculiar to the New 
World, the doctrines of repudiation, officially pro- 
mulgated by sovereign states, had given an unpleas- 
ing confirmation to what is perhaps the prevailing 
tendency among retired politicians. 

I have reserved for the last topic of animadver- 
sion the crowning evil—the capital danger—the 
moral plague-spot—slavery. I have not disclaimed 
the original responsibility of my own country in 





introducing and riveting it upon her dependencies ; 
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I do not disguise the portentous difficulties in the 
way of adequate remedy to the great and growing 
disease ; but what I cannot shut my eyes on is, that 
while it lasts, it must still continue, in addition to 
the actual amount of suffering and wrong which it 
entails on the enslaved, to operate with terrible re- 
action on the dominant class; to blunt the moral 
sense, to sap domestic virtue, to degrade indepen- 
dent industry, to check the onward march of enter- 
prise, to sow the seeds of suspicion, alarm, and 
vengeance in both internal and external intereourse, 
to distract the national councils, to threaten the 
permanence of the Union, and to leave a brand, a 
by-word, and a jest upon the name of freedom. 
{Loud applause.] Having thus endeavored, with- 
out consciousness of anything misstated or exagger- 
ated, though of much that is wanting and incom- 
plete on either side, to sum up the good and the 
bad, I leave my hearers to draw their own conclu- 
sions from the whole. There are large materials 
both for approval and attack—ample grounds both 
for hope and fear. Causes are occasionally at 
work which almost appear to portend a disruption 
of the Federal Union; at the same time a strong 
sentiment of pride about it, arising partly from an 
honest patriotism, partly from a feeling of compla- 
cency in its very size and extent, may tend indefi- 
nitely to postpone any such pregnant results; but 
whatever may be the solution of that question, 
whatever the issue of the future destinies assigned 
to the great American republic, it is impossible to 
have contemplated her extent, her resources, the 
race that has mainly peopled her, the institutions 
she has derived cr originated, the liberty which 
has been their life-blood, the industry which has 
been their offspritig, and the free gospel which has 
been published on her wide plains and wafied by 
her thousand streams, without nourishing the belief 
and the hope that it is reserved for her to do much, 
in the coming generations, for the good of man 
and the glory of God. [The noble lord resumed 
his seat amidst loud and long-continued applause.] 
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‘* My heart’s Yin Chang ! soft winds are shivering 

Down yon tall grove of tallow trees, 

The great canal in moonlight quivering, 
Its tsi-chas* whispering in the breeze. 

The pitsi’st fan leaves curl the waters, 
And faintly creaks the tiely-mou,t 

Queen of Pekin’s small-footed daughters, 
Your fond barbarian waits for you.”’ 


So, dear Yin Chang, began the verses 
I scrawled in pure rice-paper book, 
Which, from its three embroidered purses, 
The day we parted, love, you took. 
Paha slept well, fat, dear Tsung Ping ! 
Thanks to that ‘* seau-schoo’’§ libation, 
(Your sly device, you artful thing !) 
And we ’d a long and snug flirtation. 


That was a well imagined dinner 
He gave me as a souvenir, 

*T was hard to choose, blue sharks back fin, or 
Those melted hoofs of fallow deer. 

The sea slugs, p’r’aps were rather sandy, 
Nor was the spaniel quite in luck ; 

But O! the birds’-nests stewed in candy ! 
And O ! that glorious pickled duck ! 


* The varnish tree. 


+ The water chestnut. 
+ The ironwood tree. 


§ Ardent spirits. 
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If you remember we *d our tea then, 
And on the lake a small excursion ; 
Did I not labor, pretty heathen, 
Most zealously for your conversion ? 
I tried to win you from your bowers, 
To tempt with me the ocean foam ; 
But, daughter of the race of flowers, 
You clung absurdly to your home. 


It was the day that scared your nation, 
The big Blue Dragon eat the sun— 
And at the greatest obscuration 
I rather thought my suit was won. 
But with the light came back your scruples, 
And all your faith in priestly fiction ;— 
I’m bound to say barbarian pupils 
Are much more open to conviction. 


Our London season ’s past and over, 

Our queen has said her gracious say; 
We’re rushing southward, vid Dover, 

(Though Folkstone’s much the better way.) 
You ’ve never written—one small reason 

May be, that you ’ve not learned to write, 
Yet I’ve expected all the season 

Lome little ‘* chit,’’ however slight. 


And were I sure that you ’re not wedded 
To some sleek, stupid Mandarin, 

I’d have my bullock-trunks sheet-leaded, 
And push across to far Pekin. 

But when a Chinese beauty marries, 
She hears no out-o’-door devotions— 

*T were nothing here, nor yet in Paris;— 
But in Pekin you ’ve slavish notions. 


So, I’ve your portrait (in your smartest) 
On ivory, like the hand that gave it— 
I’ve got a very famous artist, 
One Jay-Jay Penstone, to engrave it ;) 
And with these few affecting verses, 
Which serve to tell my mournful tale, 
I hand it to the tender mercies 
Of the next overlandish mail. 


If at your door it drops in safety, 
(That sky-blue door, with dragons wrought, ) 
Take it in sign that I’d behave t’ye 
As a well-bred barbarian ought. 
Send me but word, ‘* Yin Chang is willing,”’ 
My own she Barkis, say no more, 
And though it cost my final shilling, 
You ’ll see me at that sky-blue door, 


And since, in pretty bigot fashion, 
Upon one’s creed you lay such stress, 
I ’ll take to yours, to show my passion, 
Nay—do much more—I ’ll wear your dress. 
On pickled ducks supporting life, 
And scalloped slugs in rich farina, 
I’ll pet my bright-eyed, limping wife, 
And talk whole hours in ‘‘ broken china.”’ 


Mr. Shirley Brooks. 
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‘¢ DECLINING DAYS.” 


BY REV. F. H. LYTE. 
Wnuy do I sigh to find 


Life’s evening shadows gathered round my way ? 


The keen eye dimming and the buoyant mind 
Unhinging day by day ? 


Is it the natural dread 
Of that stern lot, which all who live must see ? 


The worm, the clay, the dark and narrow bed,— 


Have these such awe for me? 


Can I not summon pride 

To fold my decent mantle round my breast; 
And lay me down at nature’s eventide, 
Calm to my dreamless rest? 





As nears my soul the verge 

Of this dim continent of woe and crime, 
Shrinks she to hear eternity’s long.surge 
Break on the shores of time? 


Asks she, how she shall fare 

When conscience stands before the Judge’s throne, 
And gives her record in, and all shall there 

Know as they all are known ? 


A solemn scene and time— 

And well may nature quail to feel them near— 
But grace in feeble breasts can work sublime, 
And faith o’ermaster fear! 


Hark! from that throne comes down 

A voice which strength to sinking souls can give; 
That voice all judgment’s thunders cannot drown; 
** Believe,’’ it cries, ‘* and live.’’ 

Weak—-sinful as I am, 

That still small voice forbids me to despond; 
Faith clings for refuge to the bleeding Lamb, 

Nor dreads the gloom beyond. 


*T is not then earth’s delights 

From which my spirit feels so loath to part; 
Nor the dim future’s solemn sounds or sights 
That press so on my heart. 


No! ’t is the thought that I— 

My lamp so low, my sun so nearly set, 

Have lived so useless, so unmissed should die :— 
°*T is this, I now regret. 


I would not be the wave 

That swells and ripples up to yonder shore; 
That drives impulsive on, the wild wind’s slave, 
And breaks, and is no more! 

I would not be the breeze, 

That murmurs by me in its viewless play, 
Bends the light grass, and flutters in the trees, 
And sighs and flits away! 

Not like the wave or wind 

Be my career across the earthly scene; 

To come and go, and leave no trace behind 

To say that I have been. 


I want not vulgar fame— 

I seek not to survive in brass or stone; 

Hearts may not kindle when they hear my name, 
Nor tears my value own. 


But might I leave behind 
Some blessings for my fellows, some fair trust 
To guide, to cheer, to elevate my kind 
When I was in the dust! 
Within my narrow bed 
Might I not wholly mute or useless be; 
Sut hope that they who trampled o’er my head 
Drew still some good from me! 


Might my poor eye but give 

Some simple strain, some spirit-moving lay; 
Some sparklet of the soul, that still might live 
When I was passed to clay! 

Might verse of mine inspire 

One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart; 
Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart! 

Death would be sweeter then, 

More calm my slumber ’neath the silent sod; 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow-men, 
Or glorify my God. 

Why do we ever lose 

As judgment ripens our diviner powers ? 
Why do we only learn our gifts to use, 

When they no more are ours ? 


O Thou! whose touch can lend 
Life to the dead, Thy quickening grace supply, 


And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 
In song that may not die! 
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The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 

Is like the dew-drop on the rose. 

When next the summer breeze comes by 

And waves the bush—the flower is dry. 
Scott. 


Tuat is a very easy way of settling the matter ; 
and it sounds well, too, in such pretty poetry ; but 
[ sometimes think we, grown people, are apt to 
underrate the sorrows of a childish heart. 1 ques- 
tion whether we did not all experience some troubles 
before our tenth year, which caused us more acute 
agony—more deadly terror—more sickly heart- 
chill—than any we have experienced since. In 
some children there is a refinement of feeling, a 
delicacy of perception, which is a constant source 
of pain to them. It is impulsive, intuitive ; and 
as reason is not yet developed in the little creatures, 
and does not, therefore, act as a controlling power 
over their feelings, they suffer more than it is pos- 
sible for a reasonable person to conceive. A child’s 
grief may seem a trifling thing to an adult; but to 
the child’s heart it is terrible, overwhelming, and 
blackens the whole universe. Look at a sensitive 
child’s countenance when it is disturbed by pain, 
or pity, or indignation, or sympathy with the sorrow 
of its parents. Can anything in nature be more 
affecting? If your heart be not moved when you 
see a little child unhappy—(I do not mean cross, 
or in pain from eutting its finger; but suffering 
mentally and unselfishly)—why, the sooner you 
get your heart softened, the better. You may 
stand a chance of figuring as the hero of a story | 
once heard. A little girl came running home to 
her parents in great alarm. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear!’ asked the 
father. 

“Oh! papa, papa! I have just seen King 
Herod !”” 

“King Herod, my dear?”’ asked the astonished 
arent. ‘What made you think it was King 
Terod ?”’ 

“Oh! because he looked as if he could kill little 

children !”’ 

It has been said before—but it will bear repeat- 
ing—grown people are not respectful enough to 
children. ‘They do not pay sufficient respect to 
their individual tastes, characters, and feelings. 
They speak of them in a heap—in a mass—as 
** the children ;’’ just as some folks say always ‘‘ the 
herd,’’ ** the poor.’’? Of course, the terms are per- 
fectly correct, proper, and indispensable, some- 
times ; but still, we should do well to remember 
that the poor and the children have each a distinct, 
and God-created, immortal individuality ; and that 
each individual is as precious to himself and to his 
Maker, as you or I, or Cwsar or Napoleon. Per- 
haps, in this fact of the deficiency of respect in the 
conduct of adults to children, may be found part of 
the cause of that lamentable evil of our age—the 
want of reverence in children and young persons— 
ay, and of mature persons teo—for all things but 
wealth, and power, and show, and renown. If we 
wish children to revere high things—things simple, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report—we must 
set them the example. Above all, let us teach 
them (by example) to respect, as much as possible, 
the feelings and tastes of all persons who are 
brought into contact with them. 

J was talking in this strain the other day to an 
old gentleman. He was a native of Yorkshire; a 
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simple-hearted, intelligent, shrewd, country gentle- 
man, who knew little of the world beyond his own 
immediate neighborhood. But, though he had 
scarcely ever been out of Yorkshire, he had learned 
more, and lived more, than many a man who has 
travelled half over the world. He was full: of 
memories and thoughts, stored and worked out 
within his mind, in the course of sixty years; and 
his conversation was original, racy, and full of 
anecdotes concerning persons and places with 
which he was well acquainted. He knew nothing 
at second-hand. He listened to my talk about the 
importance of paying respect to children, and the 
falseness of the doctrine that children do not know 
what real trouble—real suffering—real intense 
grief are, and when I concluded he said— 

** Well now, that’s a doctrine of the modern 
school which I like to hear. 1 mind my childhood 
well ; and the time when I was a boy, the time 
when I was a young man, the time when I was of 
middle age, and I know how I feel now. I’ve 
had my share of this world’s good and ill, and the 
il], as you know, was not dealt to me sparingly ; 
my trials and struggles in life have been tough 
ones; and yet I believe that some sorrows of my 
childhood affected me more keenly than anything 
in afier life. ‘The intensity of the pain endured 
makes me close my eyes and shrink even now ; 
and yet, when [ think of the actual causes of such 
pain, I cannot help laughing, they seem to me, 
now, so ridiculous, so Judicrously inadequate to 
the effect they produced at the time. ‘This makes 
me think how very absurd we shall deem the causes 
of our present sorrow when we are grown a little 
older, when we have grown into immortality. Then 
may we say, in that earthly existence ‘1 felt as a 
child, I understood as a child, | thought as a child,” 
but now ‘I have put away childish things.’ Even 
then, though we may despise the cause of the grief, 
I think we cannot (if we retain personal identity) 
despise the grief itself; grief becomes part and 
parcel of ourselves ; it becomes assimilated with 
our being, and, when we remember it, it is too 
sacred to be despised or laughed at. 

** Now we are on this subject, I will tell you 
what, as well as I can remember, was my first 
trouble; what was the trifle that threw my young 
soul into an agony of grief, and pity, and terrible 
compunction for the wrong-doing of one near and 
dear tome. But before I do so it will be necessary 
to add another sketch to the picture-gallery I have 
already furnished you with, of the queer old-world 
folks, who flourished in my native place before you 
were born. ‘This personage is no less than the 
school-mistress. 1 do not mean the Dame of the 
village school, who taught in the manner of Shen- 
stone’s heroine, the urchins of the lower classes. 
No, Miss (or as she chose to be called, Mistress) 
Garth was of gentle birth herself, and taught none 
but children of gentle birth. In our immediate 
neighborhood there were many such; for it was 
composed mainly of the families of small gentry ; 
people who had small estates, and farmed them 
themselves. Such a thing as a governess at home 
was never thought of among them; sending the 
children to a boarding-school in, or near, London, 
was never heard of; indeed, I am not sure that 
boarding-schools existed in those days. It was the 
eustorn for all the respectable families in the vicin- 
ity, 2. e., within two miles of Carrfell Church, to 
send their children to be tanght by Mistress Garth. 
Boys and girls both went to her, and were taught 
together. ‘The boys remained generally under her 
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tuition till they were ten years old, when they 
were transferred to the teaching of Mr. Crabbe, 
the clergyman, who kept a select school. The 
girls remained under the tuition of Mistress Garth 
till they were fourteen, when they were supposed 
to have learned all that was necessary to be known 
by acountry yonng lady. Playing on the harpsi- 
chord, working pictures in embroidery, and such- 
like worldly vanities and snares of Satan for the 
female soul, were looked upon with horror by 
Mistress Garth. She had once known a young 
lady who had acquired these accomplishments, 
together with the art of speaking and reading 
French ; and they had been the ruin of her. She 
afterwards scorned the superintendence of the dairy, 
the still-room, the Jaundry, and the kitchen; she 
wasted several hours a day in unprofitable reading, 
and in playing tunes and working pictures out 
of the Bible, in profane silks and colored cruels, 
and never could be brought toa right conception of 
the duty of a country gentlewoman. This young 
Jady had married in opposition to the will of her 
parents; had lost her husband within two years, 
and was left a widow, with a child. This eztraor- 
dinary fate was considered asa special judgment of 
Providence upon the young lady, for her impious, 
new-fangled education ; and she was always held 
up as a frightful example by Mistress Garth, when 
any adventurous parent asked her advice as to the 
propriety of sending Miss Dorothy or Miss Kitty 
to her aunt in York, or cousin in Durham, that she 
might take lessons on the harpsichord from a great- 
ly famous master. But, in justice to Mistress 

arth, let me hasten to say that she was not actu- 
ated in her conduct solely by motives of self-inter- 
est. She honestly believed that modern accomplish- 
ments for young ladies were extremely dangerous. 
She thought that what was education enough for 
herself and their own mothers was education 
enough for them. If they loved music, they could 
sing psalms and old ballads, which she would teach 
them ; if they loved needle-work, they could make 
a hundred useful things instead of wasting time 
and money upon a badly embroidered picture of 
* Moses in the bulrushes’ or ‘ Jephtha and his daugh- 
ter,’ to say nothing of the impiety of working 
‘Christ and the doctors’ and ‘ the Crucifixion,’ in 
silk and worsted. 

** Later in her life, when a London-bred damsel 
displayed to Mistress Garth with mute satisfaction 
a picture of ‘Charlotte at the tomb of Werther,’ 
and explained to her that it was taken from a Ger- 
man novel which was ‘ail the rage’ in London ; 
and added a vivid, an enthusiastic account of what 
the novel was all about, nothing could exceed her 
astonishment, except her indignation that his 
Majesty King George the Third and the virtuous 
Queen Charlotte could sit on their thrones in the 
court of London, and suffer such things to go on 
beneath their very noses. She rose, and, ordering 
her scarlet-hooded cloak, and the ‘boy who carried 
her lantern, she grasped her gold-headed cane, and, 
with a stately leave-taking, retired from that tea- 
party, an hour before her usual time for returning 
home. She would not expose herself to the con- 
taminating effect of the society of that London lady. 
‘Why, the wretched girl seems to see no harm 
in anything! She does not know the distinction 
between good and bad!’ the angry old lady said to 
me, as I followed and respectfully tendered my arm 
for her support to her own door. ‘ What will 
become of this nation, if the next generation grow 
up like that girl?’ I was silent, for I admired the 
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girl; she became my wife; and Mistress Garth 
never got over my marriage. Iwas a favorite with 
her ; and she dreaded lest. my poor Grace should 
lead me into the broad path. All Grace’s winning 
ways and endeavors to soothe and convert the old 
lady from her evil opinion were unavailing. She 
always pitied me for having married such a 
woman. 

‘*T say I was a favorite with Mistress Garth; 
and that reminds me of what I was going to tell 
you ; the little circumstance which caused my first 
trouble. I was sent to school daily, when I was 
three years and a-half old. From the first I took 
a liking—a liking, tempered with awe and terror 
—to Mistress Garth. She was an extraordinary 
person in appearance. J{ow shall I describe her? 
She was more than six feet in height, well-propor- 
tioned. 

Erect, sedate, slow, solemn, and serene. 


No one ever saw her stoop, or bend; except in 
church. When she walked, her demeanor was very 
imposing. Her old-fashioned dress added to its 
effect. Her gown was of dark brown brocade, 
(or, on week-days, of stuff,) made with a short 
train, often tucked up, so as to display the quilted 
petticoat beneath. A white muslin handkerchief, 
of many folds, was crossed over her bosom ; round 
her neck was a massy gold chain, suspending a 
watch which might have come from Nuremburg in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. This was 
fastened, conspicuously, at her virdle. Her head- 
dress was just such as you never see in these days. 
She wore her own gray hair combed over a high 
cushion and powdered. ‘The face beneath was 
none of the comeliest ; she had large, hard features, 
with a severe and haughty expression, acquired, 
probably, by her constant occupation of ruling over 
rebels. As she sat in her great chair, at the head 
of the school-room, with her gown spread out care- 
fully on either side, and her gold-headed cane lying 
on the table beside her, I used to fancy she was like 
a queen with a sceptre. 

** During school-hours the rigid severity of her 
features never relaxed ; but once or twice when 
they were over, and I was waiting for the servant to 
fetch me, she would allow me to approach—call to 
me softly—stroke my hair—look kindly into my 
face, and try to make me smile. She even allowed 
me once or twice to look at her huge watch, and 
from that time I began to love as well as to fear 
Mistress Garth. This pleased her; and I can 
remember many little acts of tenderness which I 
received from that cold, stately dame. I have 
learned since, that when she was young, (for she, 
too, was young once,) my father was supposed to 
have made an impression on her heart. He was a 
gay and handsome young man; she was plain, 
unattractive and penniless; when he married a 
beauty and an heiress, Mistress Garth set up a 
school in Carrfell. She had taught my elder 
brothers and sisters in succession. I was the 
youngest but one. 

‘When I had been under her care for two 
years, or perhaps three—not more, for I was not 
quite seven years old at the time—my youngest 
brother, Reginald, then five years of age, was sent 
to the school with me. Reginald had been taught 
to consider school as something unpleasant, and 
shrank from it accordingly. He was a delicate, 
excitable child ; and I was passionately attached 
to him. I tried to persuade him that he would be, 





as I was, quite happy at school ; that he would be 
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glad to go every morning when he had got used to 
it. He had a great dread of Mistress Garth, whom 
he had seen at a distance, in church; but into 
whose face he had never dared to look, lest she 
should catch him in the act. Her awful height, 
her unbending dignity, her terrible office of in- 
structor and punisher, made her something fearful 
to think of. In vain I told him that J liked Mis- 
tress Garth. He was not redssured ; and when 
the morning came for his first visit to the school- 
room, Reginald looked anything but happy. 1 told 
him how to behave on first entering the school- 
mistress’ presence ; but he was a petted child, and 
was disposed to do only what he liked, and I 
trembled lest by his unruly behavior my little 
brother should bring disgrace upon us both. We 
entered the room, and i made my bow as usual. 
Reginald-rejected my advice, and would not do so. 
He walked just as he would have done at home, 
and when 1 led him up to Mistress Garth, and 
said ‘ This is Reginald, my little brother, ma’am,’ 
he did not bow, as I told him to do, but stood 
staring up into her face, with the fore-finger of one 
little hand resting on his ruddy lip. She smiled 
benignantly, and held out her hand to him. The 
child did not advance, but frowned hard, while he 
still stared at her. I was petrified at his conduct. 
*Come to me, Master Reginald,’ said the school- 
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mistress in a coaxing tone. ‘To my horror, the 
little fellow shook his head, and showed decided 
signs of opposition. I tried to push him forward, 
and whispered into his ear an entreaty that he 
would ‘be a good boy.’ To the surprise of all, 
the school-mistress, the surrounding children, and 
poor little me, Reginald burst into a loud roar of 
weeping. My heart was a prey to contending 
emotions. ‘There was shame at the disgrace in 
the eyes of the whole school; fear of Mistress 
Garth’s displeasure with my brother, and most of 
all, strong pity for him. That overcame every 
other feeling, and I threw my arms round his neck, 
to try to soothe him. In vain ;—he wept loudly. 
The other children found their sympathies excited, 
and tried to quiet him. Mistress Garth herself 
tried to take him on her knee ; but he kicked and 
struggled violently at that, and screamed as if his 
little heart would break. At last she commanded me, 
in what I thought was an angry tone, to ‘ sit down 
and place my little brother beside me.’ The whole 
school sat down, and proceeded to work. Regi- 
nald still sobbed and cried, though more quietly. 
Whenever the schoolmistress looked at him, how- 
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ever, it seemed to increase his trouble, and hoe 
cried more. At last her patience seemed exhausted, 
and she commanded him to ‘ tell, directly, what he 
was crying for.’ A sob was the only reply. The 
command was repeated, and the whole school 
turned with anxious eyes to the little one who dared 
to disobey Mistress Garth. The command was 
reiterated, in an angry tone ;—and at length, to 
my confusion, Reginald replied in a broken, sob- 
bing voice, ‘Oh! oh! oh! ma-a-a-am! you are 
such—such—such—such an ugly woman !’ 

** T turned sick with terror andshame. That my 
brother should have dared to say or think such a 
thing !—What a horror !—Whatascandal! What 
would Mistress Garth do to him!—Of course we 
could never show our faces there again. She, too! 
—I really loved her. Ah! you may talk of strong 
feelings and delicate distresses ; but I have experi- 
enced few of either kindsthat affected me so much as 
this, the first troubleIcan remember. I think I have 
the scene before me now. I dared not look up at the 
ugly face which had so excited my little brother ; 
for I expected it would be convulsed with wrath. 
I believe I almost fainted with contending emotions, 
and was only roused by hearing Mistress Garth say, 
in a cheerful tone, ‘ Well! well! Never mind, 
my little man. I am ugly, you think, now; but 
when you come to know me, you won’t think me 
ugly. Cuthbert, here, does not think me ugly 
now. Do you? See! Reginald, you have made 
poor Cuthbert quite ill. You must be a good boy, 
and leave off crying, or else Cuthbert will be un- 
happy, and then I cannot let you come to my school 
any more. Come to me, Cuthbert.’ 

‘*] ran into her arms and kissed her. It was so 
good of her, I thought, not to be angry with Regi- 
nald. ‘ You are not ugly, ma’am!’ I whispered ; 
‘ Reginald is a naughty boy. I love you! He 
must not call you ugly.’ 

‘** Hush! hush! my dear,’ she replied in the 
same tone, ‘I am ugly, Cuthbert. Ask papa when 
you go home. But that is no reason why you 
should not love me, you know. A little boy can 
love an ugly woman, if she is kind to him, and 
teaches him good things. Reginald will find that 
out. There, go and kiss him, and take him out to 
play. Don’t scold him for what he said. He said 
what he thought was the truth. We will make 
him think differently in time.’ This, my fizst 
trouble, was the origin of one of the strongest 
friendships of my life. I never had a better friend 
than Mistress Garth.”’ 





NURSERY RHYMES FOR THE PRESENT TIMES. 


1. 
Rive in a ’bus, to Chelsea, with us, 
And see Mr. Bennett, who ’s making this fuss : 
With bells at day’s breaking, and bells at its close, 
He ’s a regular nuisance wherever he goes. 
Il. 
Hushaby Bennett, on the church top : 
When your bells cease, the outcry will stop. 
If you don’t stop, when reason shall call, 
Down will go Bennett, bell-ringing, and all. 


Il. 
Little Jack Russell 
Got in a bustle, 
At hearing the general cry; 
A letter wrote he, 
In the popular key, 





And said ** What a good boy am I!”’ 


Iv. 

Sing a song of popery, 
' The universal ery; 
Six-and-twenty bishops 

Their sovereign standing by. 
When the address was opened, 

Two names were nowhere secn; 
Now isn’t this a pretty way 

To serve their gracious queen? 


v. 

Ullathorne in the pulpit 

Was speaking words of honey; 
A bishop in his library 

Was counting out some money; 
The Pope was in the Vatican, 

Thinking ‘‘ how well it goes,”’ 
When up jumped Punch’s little dog, 

And snapped off his nose. 

Punch. 











THE MYSTIC VIAL. 


X1I.— JONQUIL. 


Briassemare, meanwhile, made his toilet elabo- 
tately, and by ten o’clock wasin Paris. He 
stopped at the Hotel Secqville. 

** Ts the marquis yet risen?’’ he asked. 

*¢No;”’ he was in his bed ; he had not retired 
entil very late, and must not be disturbed. 

*¢ But I must see him, my good friend ; his hap- 

iness, indeed his safety, depends upon my seeing 
bin immediately.” 

Blassemare was so very urgent, that at length the 
servant consented to deliver a note to his master. 


Rubbing his eyes, and more asleep than awake, |I 


the marquis took the billet, and read— 


‘¢ The Sieur de Blassemare, who had the honor 
of meeting the Marquis de Secqville last night at 
the Chateau des Anges, implores a few minutes’ 
conversation without one moment’s delay ; by grant- 
ing which the marquis may possibly avert conse- 
quences the most deplorable.” 


Certain shocks are strong enough to restore a 
drunken man to sobriety in an instant, and, a for- 
tiori, to dispel in a moment the fumes of sleep. In 
a few seconds the marquis, in slippers and morn- 
ing-gown, received Blassemare, with many apolo- 
gies, in his dressing-room. 

‘* A very slight acquaintance will justify a friend- 
ly interposition,”’ said Blassemare, after a few little 
speeches of ceremony at each side; ‘* and my visit 
is inspired by a friendly and charitable motive. 
The fact is—the fact is—my dear friend, that— 
your coat is torn.” 

‘* My coat torn!’’ repeated the marquis, visibly 
disconcerted, while he affected surprise. 

** Yes, the coat you wore last night. Ah! there 
it is—this blue velvet, with diamond button, La! 
Yes, there is the place. It was caught—ha, 
ha, ha!—in that cursed door ; and, egad, as one 
of Le Prun’s confidential advisers has got the 
piece in his possession a 

‘**Psha! you are jesting. Why, there are more 
blue coats than one in the world.’ 

**T know; but there is only one Marquis de 
Secqville. And as I happened, purely accidental- 
ly, upon my honor, to witness with my own eyes 
no inconsiderable part of his last night’s adventure, 
it may be as well if he reserves his clever points 
of evidence for Monsieur Le Prun, should his sus- 
picions chance to take an unfortunate direction.”’ 

*¢ What adventure pray, sir, do you speak of?’’ 

‘** Your interview with Madame Le Prun, your 
unfortunate descent from the balcony, your flight 
through the park-door, and the disastrous severance 
of a button and a specimen-bit of velvet from your 
coat—in short, my dear marquis, you may, if you 
please, affect a reserve, which, indeed, I should 
prefer to a frank confession, by which, although I 
have nothing to learn, I should, in some sort, be 
compelled to regard your secret as one of honor; 
as it is, you know, I am free——”’ 

“*No gentleman is free to compromise a lady’s 
character by his insinuations.” 

‘Nor by his conduct, my dear marquis. But 
should he be so unfortunate as to have done so, he 
ought, in prudence and generosity, to seal as many 
lips as he possibly can.” 

** Tt seems, sir, to me that you have come to me 
with a cock-and-a-bull story, to establish an imag- 
inary connexion between me and some stupid adven- 
ture, which occurred at the Chateau des Anges.” 
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*¢ And, such being your belief, my dear marquis, 
I have, of course, only to make my adieux, an 
relieve you from so impertinent an intrusion.” 

‘“‘ Stay, sir. You are a gentleman; there are, 
perhaps, circumstances of suspicion. It is very 
embarrassing to have a lady’s name involved ; and 
—and—in short, sir, I——’’ 

He hesitated. 

** What, sir ?”’ 

‘*] throw myself upon your honor!” said the 
marquis, with an effort, and extending his hand. 

** You are right, my dear marquis,’’ said Blasse- 
mare, accepting his proffered hand. ‘‘ You know 
am Le Prun’s friend ; and as there was no obli- 
gation of secrecy, till your own confidence imposed 
it, I should have been in a difficult position as 
respected him. I have now Jearned your secret 
from yourself—honor seals my lips: and so, having 
put you upon your guard, and enjoined the ex- 
tremest caution, at least for the present, I com- 
mend you to your presiding planets, Mercury and 
Venus. But you had better burn that tell-tale coat ; 
for there is not a shrewder fellow in all France 
than Le Prun, and ’gad you are not safe till it is 
in ashes.”’ 

‘* My dear Blassemare, be my friend; quiet his 
suspicions. I shall one day tell you all; only 
avert his suspicions from her.”’ 

‘* By my faith, that is more thanI cando. Give 
me a line to her; J must direct her conduct, or she 
will ruin herself. I know Le Prun; it needs a 
skilful player to hide one’s cards from him. Iam 
a man of my word; and I pledge my honor that 
Le Prun shall not have a hint of your secret.” 

** You are right, Blassemare. J can't see her 
without exposing her to risk; do all you can to 
protect her from jealousy.”’ 

‘* Well, give me my credentials.”’ 

Secqville wrote :—‘‘ Blassemare is the friend of 
Dubois ; Lucille may trust him.”’ 

‘* She knew me first by that name; be careful 
not to risk losing the paper.”’ 

Again they bade farewell, and Blassemare de- 
parted. 

Blassemare’s head was as full of strange images 
as the steam of a witch’s caldron. He had his 
own notions of honor—somewhat fantastic and in- 
consistent, but still strong enough to prevent his 
betraying to Le Prun the secret of which he had 
just made himself completely master. He was 
mortified intensely by the discovery of a successful 
tival where he had so coolly and confidently flattered 
himself with a solitary conquest. He looked upon 
himself as the dupe of a young girl and her melan- 
choly lover. His vanity, his spleen, and his guilty 
fancy, which, with the discovery of his difficulties, 
expanded almost into a passion, al] stimulated hjm 
to continue the pursuit, and his brain teemed with 
schemes for outwitting them both, supplanting his: 
rival, and gaining his point. 

Full of these, he reached the Chateau des Anges 
—a sage, trustworthy, and virtuous counsellor for 
old Le Prun to lean on in his difficulties ! 

‘You did wrong, in my opinion, to unmask 
your suspicions to old Charrebourg,”’ said Blasse- 
mare, after he and Le Prun had talked over the 
affair. 

** But he has not seen my wife since, and she,. 
therefore, knows nothing of them.”’ 

‘‘ Were I in your place, notwithstanding, I 
should see him again, undo the effect of what I 
had said, and so prevent his putting Madame Le 
Prun on her guard.” 
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‘You are right for once. I thought of doing 
so myself.’ 

Le Prun generally acted promptly; and so he 
left Blassemare to his meditations. Framing his 
little speech of apology as he went along, he trav- 
ersed several passages, descended a stair in one of 
the towers, and found himself at last, at the lobby 
of the visconte’s suite of rooms. It was now night 
—and these apartments lying in the oldest part of 
the chateau, and little frequented, were but very 
dimly lighted. There was nobody waiting in the 
ante-room—the servant had probably taken advan- 
tage of his master’s repose, or reverie, to steal 
away to the gay society of his brother domestics ; 
and these sombre and magnificently-constructed 
rooms were as deserted as they were dim. 

Having called in vain, the fermier-general light- 
ed a candle at the murky lamp and entered the 
visconte’s apartment. His step was arrested by a 
howling from the inner chambers that might have 
spoken the despair of an evil spirit. 

‘**Charrebourg! visconte! Charrebourg !”’ 

No answer—There was a silence—then another 
swelling howl. 

‘* Psha !—it is that cursed old cur; I had forgot- 
ten him. Jonquil, Jonquil! come here, boy.” 

The old dog came scrambling along, and looking 
up into Le Prun’s face, yelped strangely. 

‘* What!—hungry? They have forgotten you, 
I dare say. What! not a scrap, not a bone? 
But where is your master ?”’ 

Le Prun entered the inner room, and the dog, 
preceding him, ran behind the fauteuil that stood 
at the table; and then running a step or two to- 
wards Le Prun, raised a howl that made him 
jamp. 

‘* Hey! what’s the matter? But, sacre! there 
is something—what is this ?”’ 

There was a candle burning on the table, and 
writing materials. The Visconte de Charrebourg, 
who had evidently been writing, had fallen forward 
upon the table—dead. Le Prun touched him; he 
was quite cold. He raised the tall lank figure as 
well as he could, so that it leaned back in the 
chair; a little blood came from the corner of the 
mouth, the eyes were glazed, but the features wore, 
even in death, a character of sternness and dignity. 
He had fallen forward upon the fingers that held 
the pen, and the hand came stiffly back along with 
the body, still holding the pen in the attitude in 
which the chill of death had stiffened them. In 
this attitude he looked as if he only awaited a 
phrase or a thought of which he was in search to 
resume his writing. 

** Dead—dead—a long time dead! how the devil 
has all this happened ?”’ 

And he looked for a moment at the old hound, 
that was sniffing and whimpering in his master’s 
ears, as if he could answer him. Poor Jonquil! 
he had shared his master’s fortune fairly—the bet- 
ter and the worse; for years his humble comrade 
in the sylvan solitudes of Charrebourg, and here 
the solitary witness of his parting moment. Who 
can say with what more than human grief that 
dumb heart is swelling! He will not outlive his 
old friend many days—Jonquil is past the age for 
making new ones. 

Le Prun glanced at the letter, a few lines of 
whieh the dead man had traced when he was thus 
awfully interrupted. ‘* Sir,’’ it began, ‘* the family 
of Charrebourg, of which I am the unworthy repre- 
sentative, have been remarkable at all times for a 
chivalric and honorable spirit. ‘They have main- 
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tained their dignity in prosperity by great deeds 
and princely munificence—in adversity, by encoun- 
tering grief with patience, and insolence with 
defiance. Insult has never approached them unex- 
piated by blood ; and I, old ot am, in consequence 
of what this morning ” here the summons 
had interrupted him. 

** Intended for me!’’ said Le Prun, with an ugly 
sneer. ‘* Well, he can’t now put his daughter on 
her guard, or inflame her with the magnificent 
spirit of the beggarly Charrebourgs."’ 

And, so saying, he surrendered the chamber to 
the dead visconte and his canine watcher. 





XII.— ISOLATION. 


Blassemare kept his counsel and his word. He 
dropped no hint to Le Prun of his interview with 
the Marquis de Secqville. His own vanity was at 
once mortified and excited by the discovery he had 
made. He was resolved to obliterate the disgrace 
of having been duped, by the reality of his medi- 
tated triumph. Love and war have much in com- 
mon—a truth perhaps embodied in the allegorie 
loves of Mars and Venus. Certain, at least, it is, 
that in each pursuit all authorities agree that every 
stratagem is fair. Blassemare was not the man to 
rob this canon of its force by any morbid scruples 
of conscience ; and having the courage of a lion, 
associated with some of the vulpine attributes, and 
a certain prankish love of mischief, he was tolera- 
bly qualified by nature for the enterprises of rivalry 
and intrigue. 

Le Prun brooded savagely over his suspected 
wrongs. He awaited with affected contempt, but 
a real and malignant anxiety, the verdict of Blasse- 
mare, who insisted upon deferring his interview 
with Madame Le Prun until some weeks had passed 
over the grave of that ‘“‘ high and puissant signor, 
the Visconte de Charrebourg.”’ 

It was nearly a month after the death of that old 
gentleman, when Blassemare, happening to meet 
Madame Le Prun, as she walked upon one of the 
terraces, dressed in so exquisite a suit of mourning, 
and looking altogether so irresistibly handsome, 
that, for the life of him, he could not forbear salut- 
ing, approaching, and addressing her. He was 
affably received, and the conversation, at first slight 
and indifferent, turned gradually, without premedi- 
tation on his part, but, as it were, by a sort of ir- 
resistible fatality, into that sombre and troubled 
channel whither, sooner or later, though not exact- 
ly then, he had determined to direct it. 

‘*Monsieur Le Prun is unaccountably out of 
spirits, madame—I should say morose, ill-tem- 
pered. I almost fear to approach him.” 

‘* Is there anything to surprise one in that?’ 

‘* Why, no, considering his provocations.”’ 

*¢ Provocations ! what do you mean, sir?”’ 

‘* Madame must pardon me. I happen to be in 
possession of some secrets.”’ 

There was a short pause, during which Madame 
Le Prun’s color came and went more than once. 

‘* Will Madame Le Prun be so kind as to sit 
down here for a few minutes, and I will convince 
her that I have kept those secrets well, and that I 
am—TI dare not say her friend—but the most de- 
voted of her servants?” 

Madame Le Prun sat down upon the marble 
couch that stood there, carved with doves and Cu- 
pids, and embowered, in the transparent shadows 
of myrtle, like a throne of Venus. Blassemare 
fancied that he had never beheld so beautiful and 
piquante an image as Lucille at that moment pre- 
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sented ; her cheeks glowing, her long lashes half 
dropped over the quenched fires of her proud dark 
eyes ; her countenance full of a confusion that was 
at once beautiful and sinister; one hand laid upon 
her heart, as if to quell its beatings, and shut with 
an expression half defiant, half irresolute—and the 
pretty fingers of the other unconsciously playing 
with the tendrils of a pavenche. 

Blassemare enjoyed this pretty picture too much 
to disturb it by a word. foaien too, there was 
comfort to his vanity in the spectacle of her humil- 
iation ; at all events, he suffered some time to pass 
before he spoke to her. When he did, it was with 
a great deal of respect ; for Blassemare, notwith- 
standing his coarseness, had a sufficiency of 
tact. 

** Madame perceives that I am not without dis- 
cretion and zeal in her service.”’ 

“* Sir, you speak enigmas; you talk of secrets 
and provocation; and, while you affect an air of 
deference, your meaning is full of insolence.” 

It was plain her pride was mastering her fears. 
Blassemare thought it high time to lower his key. 
He therefore said, with a confident smile and an 
easy air— 

‘* My meaning may be disagreeable, but that is 
chargeable not upon me, but on the circumstances 
of our retrospect ; and if I am enigmatical rather 
than explicit, 1am so from respect, not insolence. 
My dear madame, on the honor of a gentleman, I 
saw Monsieur le Marquis de Secqville take his ab- 
rupt departure from your window—you understand. 
I not only saw him, but found and retained proofs 
of his identity, armed with which, I taxed him with 
the fact, and obtained his full confession. Now, 
madame, perhaps you will give me credit for some- 
thing better than hypocrisy and insolence.”’ 

Lucille looked thunderstruck for a moment, then 
rising, she darted on him a glance of rage and de- 
fiance, and, overpowered by the tumult within her, 
she burst into a flood of tears, and, covering her face 
with her hands, sobbed in silence, almost hysteri- 
cally. 

Blassemare waited patiently while she wept on. 
ne she looked full and fiercely on him, and 
cried— 

‘* Perhaps you have told me falsehoods, and 
dared thus to trifle with me.” 

‘* | swear, madame, on the honor of a nobleman 
of France, I have told you the simple truth. De 
Secqville did not venture to deny the fact ; on the 
contrary, he confessed it frankly.” 

** Yes—I see you tell me the truth; it was base 
of De Secqville !”’ 

‘* Well, to say truth, I did think he might have 
kept a lady’s secret better.” 

lassemare was ready and unscrupulous ; but all 
is fair in love. 

*T am innocent!”’ she cried, with abrupt vehe- 
mence, and fixing her fiery gaze full upon him. 

** Of course, madame.”’ 

‘*T say I am innocent, sir. 
course?” 

‘** Because J never knew a lady yet who was 
otherwise than innocent.” 

She looked at him with a lowering contempt— 
he thought it gui/t—for a few moments, then drop- 
ping her gaze gloomily, she murmured, in bitter 
abstraction— 

‘* Yes, it was base of De Sceqville ; he ought to 
have perished rather.’’ 

‘*Egad,”” thought Blassemare, ‘‘ my project 
prospers—she is at my mercy—and disgusted with 


Why do you say of 
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the Marquis. I’m no general, or she surrenders at 
discretion.”’ 

*‘ De Secqville, madame, is a handsome fellow ; 
but he admires nobody but himself. He has been 
all his life—and, trust me, he is not quite so young 
as he pretends—a man of intrigue. He is not 
content with his bonnes fortuncs, but he boasts of 
his conquests, and sacrifices reputations to his 
vanity. Such men are not to be trusted with im- 
punity, or loved without disgrace. It is best 
never to have favored them, and next best to discard 
them promptly.” 

He fancied his speech had hit the fierce temper 
of his auditor. He paused for a time, to let it 
work, and then, in a tone of profound humility 
said— 

‘« As for me, madame, if one so unworthy dare 
invite a passing thought of yours, I have but to ask 
your forgiveness; if I have said one word that 
gave you pain, I implore your forgiveness.” 

Here he sank upon his knee. Lucille was by 
no means as experienced in the ways of the wicked 
gender as many younger women. Blassemare 
looked very humble, and she took his humility in 
good faith. She looked on him then with a soft- 
ened aspect, and the heart of the profligate beat 
thick with anticipated triumph. 

‘* You have had, madame, in these recent trans- 
actions, signal proofs of my fidelity. ‘The secret 
so lightly esteemed by De Secqville J would rather 
lose my last drop of blood than reveal to a living 
mortal. I am secrecy itself. Judge what I have 
endured. I have striven—how vainly my own 
heart tells me—to hide the sentiments of my soul 
from you, madame. I could see with comparative 
indifference the happiness of that rival whom the 
forms of Jaw, and not the preference of the heart, 
had elevated; but judge how I could endure the 
fortune of an unworthy and faithless competitor. 
Imagine, if you can, my despair. Compassionate, 
I conjure you, my misery ; with one relenting word 
or look of pity, raise me from the abyss, and see 
at your feet the happiest, as he is the most devoted, 
of mortals.”’ 

At the same moment Blassemare attempted to 
take Lucille’s hand; it was, however, instantly 
withdrawn, and the back of it, instead, struck him 
in the face, with all the force of enraged and 
insulted pride. 

** How dare you, sirrah, hold such a language 
to me—how dare yout Another word, and I de- 
nounce you to my husband—ay, sir, J—to Mon- 
sieur Le Prun. 1 defy you.”’ 

Blassemare had started to his feet, very much | 
astonished ; his cheek tingling, his self-love stung 
to the quick. But he was too experienced in such 
affairs to indulge in any tragical emotions on the 
occasion. He stared at her for a minute with an 
expression of absurd bewilderment. There was 
no very graceful exit from the undignified predica- 
ment to which he had, like a simpleton, reduced 
himself. Recovering his self-possession, however, 
he broke into a cold laugh, and said— 

‘* Madame, I have misunderstood you with a 
vengeance ; I pray you believe that you have mis- 
understood me. We now, however, thoroughly 
understand one another. I keep your little secret 
on condition that you keep mine.”’ ; 

Lucille deigned no answer ; but the compact hac, 
it seemed, been silently ratified by her, for Le Prun 
and Blassemare continued to be the best friends 
imaginable. 

Blassemare was not vindictive, but he was ex- 
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quisitely vain. He had a good-humored turn for 
mischief, too; and, notwithstanding the repulse he 
had experienced, or perhaps, such is human per- 
versity—in conse of it—he was more than 
ever resolved to pursue his guilty designs upon the 
heart of Madame Le Prun. 

His hands were, therefore, tolerably full ; for he 
had not only this little affair to attend to, but to 
exercise his vigilance to prevent De Secqville’s 
hearing of his breach of faith, and at the same 
time to confirm and exasperate, in furtherance of 
~ own schemes, the suspicions of Monsieur Le 

run. 

This latter task circumstances rendered an easy 
one, and Blassemare executed it without giving 
any definite direction to Le Prun’s inflamed jeal- 
ousy. So far, indeed, was he from suspecting the 
identity of the criminal, that he brought De Secy- 
ville two or three times to sup at the Chateau des 
Anges; an act of temerity which excited Blasse- 
mare’s anxiety and vigilance. That gentleman 
had therefore Lept so close and constant a watch 
upon the handsome marquis, that he had not, upon 
any of these occasions, an opportunity of exchang- 
ing a single sentence with Madame Le Prun. 

he occasional appearance of De Secqville at 
the Chateau des Anges was a sufficient proof that 
Blassemare had kept the secret with fidelity. 
Madame Le Prun, therefore, was far from suspect- 
ing that he was in secret the inspiring causes of 
that ominous restraint, the pressure of which she 
began to feel every day more and more severely. 
One by one her personal attendants were removed. 
Gradually she felt the process of isolation shroud- 
ing her from the eyes of her fellow-creatures. 
Her walks were prescribed and restricted; and 
with bitter resentment she perceived that she was 
subjected to the outrage of a systematic espionage. 
The face of M. Le | ond was always darkened 
with hatred and menace. Every day made his 
wer more directly felt, and more nearly reduced 
er to his solitary, rare, and sinister companion- 
ship. At last a note, in M. Le Prun's hand, upon 
her table, announced in a few and barbarous and 
insulting words that his niece Julie had been re- 
moved, by his orders, from the contagion of a 
companionship unfit for innocence. ‘This was to 
Lucille a frightful blow. Her solitude was now 
virtually complete. Her own old faithful servant, 
Marguerite, had been withdrawn; and a tall pale 
Norman matron, taciturn and sardonic, was now 
her sole attendant. It was plain, too, that M. Le 
Prun had gradually removed his establishment 
from the Chateau des Anges. The gay and gor- 
geous staff of servants and grooms had disappeared. 
The salons, halls, and lobbies of the vast mansion 
were silent as the chambers of a mausoleam—the 
outer courts still and deserted. She was becoming 
the prisoner of an enraged tyrant, alone, in the 
midst of an impenetrable and funereal solitude. 

In fact, many prisoners of state enjoyed a great 
deal more liberty than she; for, not only was she 
restricted to her own apartment, but confined to the 
range of the small court which lay immediately 
under her own windows. 

The indignation and fury which these outrages 
inspired, by degrees gave place to something like 
despair and panic. With the exception of her ill- 
looking handmaid, and the no less sinister-visaged 
sentinel who stealthily watched her movements, 
and between both of whom a sort of ominous cor- 
respondence seemed to be carried on by signals, 
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the hated and dreaded apparition of Le Prun ata 
distance, and Blassemare once or twice. 


XIII.—-THE ROSE-TREE. 


One day Lucille was walking in the little court 
we have described, when the door of the park, 
which we have had occasion to signalize, opened, 
and Blassemare stood within a yard or two of her. 

‘** Good-day, madame.”’ 

** Good-day, sir.”’ 

A glance at the attendant, who seemed to regard 
Blassemare as Le Prun’s vicegerent, was sufficient 
to cause her to withdraw to some distance, and, 
affecting a light and easy air, which might well 
mislead the more distant observers as to the serious 
purport of his discourse, he continued— 

‘*T am afraid madame is very unhappy.” 

* Truly, I am so.”’ 

** ] fear she is also in danger.”’ 

She started as if a bolt of ice had pierced her 
heart. He had spoken in that word the secret 
fears of many a long night. How inexpressibly 
more terrible do our untold terrors become when 
they are spoken in our ears by the lips of strangers ! 

‘* Yes, madame, I say in danger. There are 
odd stories afloat about Monsieur Le Prun—they 
may be all lies, I don’t pretend to say, for, in truth, 
I don’t very well comprehend my friend Le Prun. 
But it cannot be hidden from madame, that when 
one wants to make away with an individual, the 
first step is to conceal them—to cut them off from 
all intercourse with the world, and cause them to 
be forgotten. Madame understands me?’ 

‘* Yes, yes—oh, my God!” 

*¢ Madame must learn to command herself, if she 
wishes to prolong our conversation. We must 
appear, at least, indifferent. There are spies watch- 
ing our gestures and countenances, though they 
can’t hear our words.”’ 

**T will—thank you, thank you; but for the 
mercy of God, monsieur, will you suffer me to 
perish ?”” 

‘* No, madame, if you will aid in your own de- 
liverance. Will you fly with me to-morrow night?” 
‘*]f monsieur, for the charity of heaven, will 
undertake to act only as my brother and protector.” 
‘* By my faith, madame, 1’ll put myself under 
no conditions.” 

‘* Monsieur de Blassemare, have you no honor, 
no pity, no manhood? Will you be accessory to a 
murder? I will go with you on no other terms.” 
‘**T accept none, madame.”’ 

‘* You are a coward, sir, and a criminal.’’ 

‘* Madame might command, at least, her counte- 
nance and her gestures; imitate me. You call me 
hard names,; I’m prepared for them. Now listen ; 
I won’t accept your condition, because, if I did, I 
should keep my word; and, I tell you frankly, I 
won’t despair, and I don’t despair. But, madame, 
you shan’t perish. What do you say to leaving 
the chateau with De Secqville?”’ 

‘* Yes, he will agree to whatever I propose.” 

‘© dare say.” 

‘¢ But when—how ?”’ 

‘¢ To-morrow night, at ten o’clock, through that 
door ; a coach shall wait in the park. You know 
the well under the two chestnut-trees ; there he 
will await you ; don’t fail—a moment late, and all 
may be lost.” 

‘* But—but how to evade the woman who watches. 
me 2”? 





she had latterly seen no one, but at rare intervals 


“‘ She shall be perfectly drunk.” 
‘¢ And the man?”’ 
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** Drunker still. Leave all details to me. There 
is more than one Argus besides these; but a man 
of resource is at home among difficulties. Watch 
at ten o’clock. When you see a light in the win- 
dow of the small pavilion, all is prepared ; you will 
find the door open.” 

Blassemare signed to the woman to approach, 
and said, as he bowed his adieu, in a louder key— 

‘*T shall not fail, madame, to report to Monsieur 
Le Prun the unfortunate temper in which I have 
the honor to find you.” 

‘* And have the goodness to add, that I only re- 
gret my inability to repeat the same sentiments in 
his presence.”’ 

‘© Madame shall be obeyed.” 

So, with an air of affected defiance on the one 
side, and of sarcastic levity on the other, the two 
conspirators parted. Her protracted residence in 
the Chatean des Anges, gloomy and anxious before, 
had become absolutely terrifying since she had 
heard the dark and menacing insinuations used by 
Blassemare. The evening that followed that scene, 
the night, and the ensuing morning, seemed end- 
less, filled with horrid images, and haunted by the 
hideous thought that the catastrophe might possi- 
bly anticipate the hour of escape, or that some one 
untoward chance might defeat the entire scheme, 
and leave her at the mercy of a more than ever 
exasperated tyrant. 

As the day wore on, every incident appeared to 
her over-strained mind an omen of good or ill-suc- 
cess. Towards evening the sky became overcast, 
and finally an awful thunder-storm swept over the 
Chateau des Anges. Her heart sank within her at 
the inauspicious augury ; but as the same tempest 
an hour later rolled over other regions, it left one 
trifling token of its passage, which, by a mysterious 
stroke of fate, was nearly connected with her des- 


tiny. 

Ties Gabriel, his head full of chimeras, his heart 
of true love, was slowly walking through the wood- 
lands of the Pareq de Charrebourg, towards that 
haunted spot, the cottage in which the beautiful 
demoiselle had passed her happiest days, when the 
storm began to mutter over the rising grounds, and 
before he had made much way, the thunder burst 
above his head with fury, and in a little time the 
rain descended with such tropical violence as to 
arrest his further progress, under the dense canopy 
of a chestnut tree. 

Here he waited until the thunder-clouds had 
quite passed away; and then, amid red glances of 
western sunshine, he resumed that pilgrimage, to 
him so full of melancholy, of ambition, and of ten- 
derness. 

*¢ And now, dear, dear Mademoiselle de Charre- 
bourg, I come into your presence, to learn how it 
fares with you.” 

He took off his hat, as if expecting to see her 
looking, as of old, from the window of her little 
room. From the plants that hung from the walls, 
and from the straggling bushes, the big raindrops 
were trickling, in the merry sunlight, like tears of 
joy. His heart was full as he turned the corner of 
the cottage, and entered the little bowling-green. 
Bat, alas! what a sight awaited him! The rose- 
tree, the emblem of his adored mistress, was shiv- 
ered; the casement, and the wail, and roof, were 
shattered, and reduced to a mass of rubbish, by a 
stroke of lightning. 

Gabriel had never felt real desolation before. 
He rushed to the wide chasm which now admitted 
the winds and rains of heaven to the shrine which 
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his adoration and reverence had consecrated with a 
tenderness so absorbing. Oh! what ruin—what 
profanation—what an irreparable havoc of all his 
treasure! And the tree, too—gone, blasted. Tears 
of passionate despair rained from his eyes ; he wrung 
his hands, he stamped, he raved, and “‘ cursed his 


day.’ 

. a little while, however, his thoughts took a 
different turn. From the material wreck they 
passed on to the dire significance which such por- 
tent might indicate. 

‘** Yes, I came to see how she fares, and behold 
what I find—torn by storms—ruined—dead.”” He 
stooped, and took up a fragment of the rose-tree 
and kissed it. 

‘* But the Chateau des Anges is not five leagues 
away. I will go there. I will go now. I will 
learn what all this means.” 

With this resolution he ran fleetly down the 
slopes of the park, now wreathed in the rising 
mists of night, towards the feudal village of Charre- 
bourg, through which his path lay. 

Breathless and eager, as if heaven were before 
him and all the fiends of hell at his heels, he sped 
through the darkening town, and did not slacken 
his speed until he was full a mile beyond it. 

He had been so absorbed with the single idea 
that had seized upon his mind, that he was scarcely 
conscious of the objects he had passed, or the speed 
at which he ran. 

As he looked round upon the moon-lit scenery 
among which he found himself, he felt for a mo- 
ment stunned and perplexed; he slackened his 
pace and thought over his expedition. It lost none 
of its romantic fascination ; he only wondered that 
he had not made a journey to the Chateau des 
Anges at least once in every week. 

How beautiful the moonlight was! how soft the 
air! how enchanting the scenery! and oh, what 
vague possibilities of glory and rapture might not 
be unfulded in the undeveloped future of this wild 
excursion ! 

It was fully a quarter past twelve when Gabriel 
reached the point at which the road directly lead- 
ing to the Chateau des Anges diverged from that 
which he had been hitherto travelling. Just as he 
did so, a carriage and four, with two postilions 
and two mounted servants beside, came to a sudden 
stop within a few score paces of the pedestrian, and 
one of the men, dismounting, secured some part of 
the harness which had given way, and was getting 
into the saddle again when Gabriel arrived at the 
side of the carriage. He then made a momentary 
pause. In the brilliant moonlight every detail of 
the equipage was visible ; the coach was dingy and 
battered, its principal color blue, and covered, ac- 
cording to the fashion, with gilded arabesques in 
cumbrous relief, in which a curious dragon, with a 
barbed tongue and tail, was contending in a hun- 
dred repetitions with as many little cupids. Just 
as these details seized upon his imagination, the 
window was suddenly opened, and a lady put out 
her head and in thrilling tones cried— 

‘* Gabriel, Gabriel—save me, save me!"’ 

He saw Lucille’s face; it was her voice that 
rang in his ears. He felt his strength multiplied 
a hundred fold. He would have, single-handed, 
fought an army in such a quarrel. With a cry of 
delight, that burst from his very soul, he sprang to 
the side of the carriage and grasped the door. 
Before he reached it, however, some one from 
within had drawn her away and shut the window 
close, and the horses being again in motion, and 
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rapidly quickening their pace to a gallop, Gabriel 
ran by the side, tugging vainly at the door, until 
one of the mounted attendants, spurring beside, 
seized him by the collar, and flung him headlong 
upon the road. 

Stunned and giddy, he got upon his feet again, 
and staggered blindly after the whirling carriage, 
uttering threats and defiances as huge as ever were 
thundered from the lips of the renowned knight of 
La Mancha. All would not do, however; the 
cortege held on its way with whirlwind speed. 
Vainly Gabriel strained every sinew to overtake the 
coach. The fell enchanters wrapt his peerless mis- 
tress from his eyes, and every moment the distance 
between him and them became wider and more 
hopeless. At last, breathless, exhausted, enraged, 
he was forced to give over the pursuit, after having 
maintained it fur nearly three miles over the pave- 
ment of the long, straight road. 


It was on the high-way to Paris; thither he} 


assumed they were bound, and there he resolved 
that night should behold him also. Sometimes 
running, sometimes walking with hurried strides, 
he steadily and rapidly pursued his way; his im- 
agination every moment filled with the images of the 
strange golden dragons and cupids, and the pale, 
beautiful face of Lucille shrieking from among 
them for help. 

‘© What, then, had befallen Lucille?’? The reader 
shall hear. 

The first symptom which assured her that Blas- 
semare was at work in the realization of this plot, 
was that her Norman woman, having stayed away 
longer than usual at her supper-time, returned with 
a very flushed face and dancing eyes, and altogether 
in a very hilarious and impertinent mood. For a 
long time, however, it appeared that the woman 


was only ‘* pleasantly intoxicated,’’ a state in which 
she would probably prove a more effectual check 
upon her plans of escape than in her ordinary con- 


dition. Spite of the seriousness of the issue, there 
was something inconceivably absurd in this distress. 
The woman was noisy, familiar, and sometimes 
indulged in a vein of menacing jocularity, the 
principal material of which was supplied from 
scraps of old Norman ditties. ‘There was one in 
particular which had a specially grisly sound in 
the ears of the friendless and frightened young 
wife. It was about a delle demoiselle— 


Who lived all alone in a castle of brick, 

And all in the night time this lady fell sick ; 

She eat of a berry that grew by the well, 

And black grew her features—her members they swell ; 
This lady is poisoned, and so she must lie 

All stark in her bower with nobody nigh. 


In the midst of this sinister merriment the woman 
suddenly became drowsy, and after a few ineffectual 
efforts to shake off the torpor that was overpower- 
ing her, sank into a profound sleep. This occurred 
in the anteroom, and, leaving the snoring amazon 
to the sole occupation of the apartment, Lucille 
hastened to the bed chamber, from which she com- 
manded a view of the little pavilion in the window 
of which she was to expect the signal of escape. 

It was quite dark ; and, with a heart palpitating 
so violently that she felt at times almost suffocating, 
she watched the hardly-discernible outline of the 
building from which the signal was to be displayed. 

The wicked Norman was snoring under the 
influence of her narcotics ; but to the accompani- 
ment of her abominable drone what a hell of sus- 
pense did poor Lucille endure. At length, and not 
until considerably past ten o’clock, a light gleamed 
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faintly and for an instant from the appointed spot, 
and then disappeared. It returned, however, and 
now shone steadily. The decisive moment which 
was to commence the adventure had arrived. She 
murmured an imploring prayer, and turned the bolt 
of the window which opened on the balcony. Hor- 
ror of horrer! it was fast locked ; a strong wire 
grating covered the outside, so that even had she 
ventured upon so much noise as would have been 
necessary in order to break the glass, she would in 
that have encountered a further obstacle, to her 
strength absolutely insurmountable. 

She made up her mind to escape by the outer 
door of her suite of rooms, and to risk all on being 
able undetected to make her exit in that way from 
the house. But that door was also locked. She 
wrung her hands in an agony of distraction ; but 
she did not abandon the enterprise. Encouraged 
by the lusty snoring of the woman, she approached 
the fauteuil, where she Jay rather than sat. She 
slid her hand into the sleeper’s pocket, scarcely 
daring to breathe while she did so. The keys 
were not in it; and the woman turned with some- 
thing like a start in the chair. Lucille recoiled on 
tip-toe, holding her breath, until she seemed again 
soundly asleep. She might have concealed them 
in her bosom; and with an effort of resolution 
Madame Le Prun stepped noiselessly beside her 
and tried there. She was successful, but in draw- 
ing out the key her hand brushed slightly on the 
slumbering woman’s face, and, to her unutterable 
terror, she started bolt upright in the chair, and 
stared with a wild and glassy gaze in her face. 
Lucille’s heart died within her; she froze with 
terror; but the action was purely physical, the 
woman's senses were still slumbering ; there was 
no trace of meaning in her face; and in a few 
moments she fell back again in the same profound 
sleep. 


XIV.—-THE PALACE OF TERROR. 


Wirx this key Lucille opened the window of the 
balcony sofily. The descent from this would 
at another time have appeared to her a matter of 
peril, if not impossibility ; nerved, however, by the 
stake and the emergency, it was nothing ; she was 
upon the groond. The park door she found, as 
Blassemare had promised, open. She was now 
amidst the misty shadows of the solemn wood. 
She knew the path to the well by which the two 
chestnut-trees grew, and with light and trembling 
steps ran towards the trysting place. The moon 
had just begun to rise, and afforded a war light, as 
she reached the appointed spot. 

She stood beside the well, almost frightened at 
the success of her adventure. A figure emerged 
from a thicket close by. It was that of a man ina 
huge red cloak, and with a great cocked hat, like 
that of a gen d’arme. Could this possibly be De 
Secqville? He whistled a shri]l summons as he 
approached, and she heard the sound of steps hur- 
rying to the spot. She was full of fear, appre- 
hensive of treason and danger. The gentleman in 
the cocked hat was now close to her. He had long 
black hair, descending upon his shoulders, a pair 
of shaggy eyebrows, and a preposterous pair of 
black moustaches. She asked, in a faltering 
voice— 

‘* Who are you, sir?” 

‘* An officer, madame, of the police ; and you 
are Madame Lucille Le Prun, né de Charrebourg, 
wife of Etienne Le Prun; and I arrest you in the 
king’s name.” 
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“* Arrest me!—whyt—upon what charge {— 
who is my accuser?’ 

‘“¢ By my faith, madame, I know not. My duty 
is, simply to arrest you, in the name of his majesty, 
and to convey you to Paris. It is nothing very 
bad, I fancy. fuhape you have made monsieur a 
little jealous, or so ; but you know best.” 

He spoke in a harsh, gruff voice, and his hand 
rested upon her arm, so as to render escape impos- 
sible, while he addressed her. 

‘* By what authority do you arrest me ‘—by what 
order ?”’ 

‘“« By virtue of this Jettre-de cachet; you see, 
madame, signed by the minister of police.” 

“TI can’t read it; there is n& light sufficient.”’ 

‘* Ma foi, madame, there is little sunshine at 
half-past eleven o’clock at night. I can’t help 
that. Madame will please to come with us.” 

Two men by this time had appeared close at 
hand ; and Madame Le Prun, who much preferred 
one of the king’s prisons to that in which her hus- 
band was absolute, accompanied her captors with a 
far better grace than under other circumstances she 
would have done. 

Distant a few score steps, upon a sort of grass- 
gtown road which traversed the park, stood the 
equipage which we have already described ; and 
in a few seconds Lucille found herself seated 
beside the red cloak and mighty moustache, that 
held her in durance, jolting and rolling at a rapid 
pace along the moonlit scenery of the park. 

‘¢ Where am I going ‘—to the Bastile?”’ asked 
Lucille, when a few minutes had a little recovered 
her from the stun and confusion of this adventure. 

‘¢ Hum !—why, no madame—not the Bastile ; 
you are going to a convent.” 

** A convent !—how strange! What convent?” 

** That of the Sisters of Love and Our Lady of 
the Sparkling Eyes—an ancient foundation of 
royalty in the city.” 

‘* ] dare say ; I never heard of it before ;’’ and 
Lucille sank into profound silence. 

After a considerable interval, she asked, with a 
tremulousness she in vain tried to conceal— 

‘‘ There were some friends who were to have 
arranged my departure from the place where you 
arrested me to-night—did you see them?”’ 

*¢ Oh, yes; there was the atribilious Marquis de 
Secqville and the handsome Conte de Blassemare. 
St. Imay arrested them about half-an-hour ago; 
they are gone to the Bastile.”’ 

ucille sighed profoundly. She did not observe 
that the farouche officer in the corner of the coach 
was shaking with suppressed laughter. After a 
time he ejaculated, in a sepulchral tone— 

**T strongly suspect their punishment will be 
dreadful. It is bad enough to conspire to steal 
away the wife of a respectable curmudgeon, ma- 
dame, but to draw one’s sword on the king’s police ! 
—ma foi, madame, that is another affair. If his 
majesty’s clemency be enlisted, notwithstanding, 
in their behoof, they may chance to get off with 
the galleys. It will be a dreadful sight to see that 
solemn De Secqville and that jovial Blassemare 
pulling one of those cursed long oars together, in 
~ serge shirts, cursing Cupid and Monsieur Le 

run.” 

Lucille shrunk back into the obscurity of her 
corner. The officer could not discern how his 
brusque communication had affected her ; but, after 
a short silence, he burst into an unrestrained peal 
of laughter. ‘This unseasonable insolence incensed 
his prisoner. She felt, however, that she was at 
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his mercy, and commanded herself; but she could 
not avoid saying— 

‘If the calamities of other people afford you 
entertainment, monsieur, I can congratulate you 
upon possessing an inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment in the discharge of your odious and melan- 
choly office.” 

‘* Amusement! entertainment!’’ he ejaculated, 
with another eclat of laughter, still more obstre 
erous. ‘I can’t help laughing ; but it is aay 
hysterical, on the faith of a gentleman. I laugh in 
proportion to my desolation. I could at this mo- 
ment tear out my beard by handfuls through sheer 
despair. Par exemple, madame, par exemple!’ 
And, with a frantic gesture and a roar of laughter, 
he literally tore off his huge moustache with both 
his hands, at a single pluck. ‘* And my chevelure 
also, madame. See, here it goes—all for despair 
+hurra, hurra, hurra! And my eyebrows—ay, 
they, too—pa ma foi—the eyebrows—there, presto 
—hurra, hurra!”’ 

He shook and roared with laughter as he made 
these successive sacrifices, and, shifting his seat, so 
that the moonlight fell full upon him, cried, panting 
from exhaustion— 

** Does not madame know me’—is it possible 
Here I am—cloak, cocked hat, wig, all gone—in 
the proper costume of madame’s fortunate and 
adoring deliverer.”’ 

So saying, Blassemare, for it was he, descended, 
as well as he could, upon one knee, and, seizing 
Lucille’s hand, pressed it to his lips. 

‘*¢ Monsieur Blassemare, you insult me, sir; you 
forget the conditions upon which I trusted myself 
to your care.”’ 

** Pardon me, there are no conditions. Madame 
will please to remember I would accept none.” 

At this moment the carriage stopped at the point 
where Gabriel was at that instant about to pass. 

“Let me go, sir—I will descend. Open the 
door, I am free—I insist, I desire to leave the car- 
riage.’’ ° 

** No, no—pray be tranquil—it is impossible.” 

‘¢ T will descend, monsieur.”’ 

‘* Madame, you shall not.” 

He spoke with a good-humored and emphatic 
impudence which implied the most perfect resolu- 
tion. A vague terror took possession of her. She 
rushed to the window, and Blassemare, with a 
gentle force, drew her back. 

It was at that moment she saw Gabriel, and 
shrieked to him for help. 

The coach was again thundering at a gallop along 
the highway. Lucille sank back in the corner, and 
wept with mingled anger and despair. Blassemare 
was not a ruffian, so he said, ‘* Madame, calm your- 
self, ] wish to treat you with respect; your sus- 
picions wound me as much as your ingratitude. I 
hope, however, that both will vanish on reflection. 
In the mean time, I cannot consent to so insane a 
measure as your leaving the carriage. Your return 
to the Chateau des Anges is not to be thought of; 
you dare not go back ; and, pardon me, madame, I. 
will not permit you to leave this carriage except 
for a place of safety and temporary concealment.”’ 

Lucille’s haughty and fiery temper could hardly 
brook this hoity-toity assumption of authority. 
There was, however, an obvious vein of reason in 
what he said; and, she saw, beside, the futility of 
contending with one whose will was probably as 
strong as her own, and backed with power to make 
it effectual. She, therefore, maintained a moody 
silence, and Blassemare, deeming it best to suffer 
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her ill-humor to expend itself harmlessly, awaited 
better moments in congenial taciturnity. 

Having got a relay of fresh horses upon the way, 
they continued their journey at the same furious 
pace, and at last they entered Paris. Passing 
through streets which hemmed her in, or opened 
in long vistas like the fantastic scenery of a dream, 
hurrying onward, she knew not whither, under 
swinging lamps, amidst silence and desertion, the 
carriage at last drove under a narrow archway into 
a sort of fore-court, over which a dark mass of 
building was looming, and through a second gate- 
way in this, into an enclosed quadrangle, surround- 
ed by the same black pile of buildings. 

ere the carriage stopped, and one of the attend- 
ants, dismounting, rang a hall bell, whose deep 
sudden peal through empty vastness gave a charac- 
ter of profound desolation to the silence in which it 
was swallowed. More than once the summons 
was repeated, and at last a faint light gleamed 
upon the windows, and the door was timorously 
unbarred and opened. A hard-featured hag, in a 
faded suit of an obsolete fashion—the genius loci— 
received the party. She scrutinized Lucille with 
a protracted stare of audacious inquisitiveness, and, 
when she had quite satisfied her curiosity, she led 
the way through several halls and lobbies up the 
great staircase, along a corridor, through a suite 
of rooms, upon another lobby up a second staircase, 
into a great dreary passage, through half a dozen 
waste and desolate chambers, and so at last into a 
room which had a few pieces of furniture at one 
end of it, and a log of wood smouldering and smok- 
ing on the hearth. 

n truth, it was a melancholy place, haunted by 
dismal reverberations and a death-like atmosphere 
—everywhere mildewed, faded, and half rotten 
with decay. It was a place where crimes might 
be committed, unrecorded and unsuspected—where 
screams would lose themselves in vacancy, and 
desolation and solitude would swallow up the ghast- 
ly evidences of outrage. Here was the fitting 
scenery for tales of preternatural terror or fiendish 
crime. Lucille felt her heart sink within her as 
she entered this vast and awful labyrinth. But 
she felt that, be her destiny what it might, she had 
herself no power to mend it. What resource was 
left to her! Necessity retained her amidst the 
menacing solitudes of this half-ruined mansion. 

Blassemare left her to the care of the old crone, 
who, to judge from appearances, was hardly an 
improvement upon the ungracious attendant she 
had left at the Chateau des Anges. This hag had 
evidently the worst possible opinion of her guest, 
and took no pains to affect a respect which she was 
far from feeling. She contented herself with offer- 
ing Lucille some supper, and, this declined, showed 
her the bed-room that was prepared fur her—a room 
of the same depressing vastness, and offering, in its 
shabby and niggard furniture, a contrast to its 
— dimensions. 

uch as it was, however, it was welcome. Lu- 
cille was exhausted with the anxieties and agita- 
tions of the day, as well as with her late and rapid 
journey. Having examined the room with a fearful 
scrutiny, she succeeded in bolting one of the doors, 
and placed the only chair the room contained against 
the other; so that she might, at least, be warned 
by the noise, in the event of any person forcing an 
entrance. She Jay down without taking cff her 
clothes, and leaving the candle unextinguished. 

For a long time the excitement of her strange 
situation, and the alarms that environed her, chased 
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sleep away, worn and exhausted as she was. 
After a while, however, fatigue began to confuge 
her thoughts with interposing visions. The dreary 
chamber faded from her view; her heavy eyelids 
closed; fantastic scenes and images chased one 
another through her wearied brain, and slumber 
stole gradually upon her, overpowering spirit and 
body with a sweet torpor. 

San this profound sleep Lucille was disturbed 
by a peremptory knocking at the door of the room, 
which she had bolted. This was accompanied by 
violent and reiterated attempts to force it open. 
At first, these sounds had mingled with her dreams ; 
but the noise of a struggle, the suppressed tones of 
a man’s voice, speaking rapidly and fiercely, fol- 
lowed by one thrilling maniacal scream, which 
hurried away through the remote passages, until it 
either subsided, or was lost in distance, called her 
up from her slumbers, trembling with terror. 

Sleep was effectually dispelled, and, overcome 
with the horror of her situation, she wept, and 
prayed, and watched through the remainder of the 
night. In the morning she heard the old woman 
arranging the next room, and soon the voice of 
Blassemare. Emboldened by the daylight, and 
confident that Blassemare, however insulting his 
designs, would at all events protect her from actual 
violence, she opened the door, and entered the outer 
chamber, looking so pale, haggard, and fear- 
stricken, that the roué himself felt a momentary 
emotion of compassion. 


XV.—THE GRATED WINDOW. 


‘* Monsieur de Blassemare,”’ she said, abruptly, 
**T cannot remain here !”” 

‘*¢ And why not, madame?” 

‘*T have passed a night of terror.’’ 

‘¢T should be happy to protect madame.’’ 

The significance of his tone made her eyes flash 
and her cheeks tingle ; but she controlled her in- 
dignation, and said— 

**T last night heard the sounds of violence and 
agony at my very door—in this apartment. Who 
was the woman that screamed? What have they 
done ?”’ 

‘¢ Shall I tell you?’’ asked Blassemare, with an 
odd smile. 

‘* Yes, monsieur, who was she?’’ she persisted, 
her curiosity aroused by the pointed question of 
Blassemare. 

‘* Well, madame, the person whom you heard 
scream at your door last night is Madame Le Prun, 
wife of the fermier-general—the wealthy and be- 
nevolent owner of the Chateau des Anges, and your 
successful—lover.”’ 

“* Wife—wife of Monsieur Le Prun!’’ she fal- 
tered, nearly stupefied. 

‘* Ay, madame, his wife.’’ 

‘¢ Then, thank God, he has no control over me. 
I am free !—that, at least, is a happiness.”’ 

‘* Nay, madame, you will not find it so easy to 
satisfy our tribunals—you seem to have forgotten 
the necessity of proofs. In the mean time, you are 
de facto the wife of Monsieur Le Prun, and he will 
exert, according to law, the rights and authority 
of a husband over you.”’ 

‘* Monsieur de Blassemare, for God’s sake, help 
me—help me in this frightful extremity !’’ 

‘* Madame, the fact is, I must be plain with you. 
If I mix myself further in this frightful affair, as 
you justly term it, 1 must lay my account with 
serious perils. Men do not run their heads into 
mischief for nothing ; and, therefore, if I act as 
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your champion, I must be accepted as your lover 


‘Oh, Monsieur de Blassemare, you cannot be 
serious !—you will not be so inhuman as to desert 
me!” 

‘* By my faith, madame, the age of knight-er- 
rantry is over—nothing for nothing is the ruling 
principle of our own prosaic day. To be plain 
with you, I can’t afford to quarrel with Le Prun 
for nothing ; and, if you persist in refusing my ser- 
vices, | must only make it up with him as best I 
can ; and of course you return to the Chateau des 
Anges.”’ 

**T can’t believe you, Monsieur de Blassemare ; 
I won't believe you. You are a gentleman—kind, 
honorable, humane.”’ 

‘* Gad!—so I am, madame; but I am no pro- 
fessed redresser of wrongs. I never interpose be- 
tween husband and wife—or those who pass for 
such—without a sufficient motive. Now, Monsieur 
Le Prun believes I have gone down to his¢estate, 
at Lyons, but he will have intelligence of your 
flight to-day, and he will learn, in a few days more, 
that I have also disappeared. The fact is, my 
complicity can’t remain a secret long. You see, 
madame, I must take my course promptly. It 
altogether rests with you to decide what it shall 
be. But you are fatigued and excited : don’t pro- 
nounce in too much haste. Consider your position, 
and I shall have the honor to present myself again 
in the course of the afternoon.’’ 

She did not attempt to detain him, or, indeed, to 
reply. Her thoughts were too distracted. 

ucille, alone once more, became a prey to the 
terror of another visit from the so-called Madame 
Le Prun, whose i]l-omened approaches had inspired 
her with so much terror on the night preceding. 

The chambers looked, if possible, more decayed 
and dilapidaied by daylight than they had upon the 
preceding night. She went to the windows, but 
they afforded no more cheering prospect—looking 
out upon a dark court-yard, round which the vast 
hotel rose in sombre altitude—dreary, inauspicious, 
and colossal. The court was utterly deserted, and 
the gate leading from it into the fore-court was 
closed and barred. The Bastile itself would have 
been cheerful compared with this vast and fearful 
castle of solitude, or, as it might be, worse. The 
sense of absolute defencelessness added poignancy 
to her fears of a renewed visit from some ill-dis- 

osed denizen of the mansion ; and her fears at last 
Caos so strong, that she ventured to leave the 
rooms where she had been established, intending to 
retreat to some part of the house where her pres- 
ence might at all events be less certainly expected 
than where she was. Accordingly she was soon 
wending among all the intricacies and solemn 
grandeur ofa huge and half-ruinous hotel. Descend- 
ing, at last, a turret stair, she came to a small 
stone chamber, in which was a little grated window. 
Standing upon a block of stone, she looked through 
the strong bars of this little aperture, and perceived 
that it was but some six or seven feet above the 
pave of a dark and narrow lane. She would have 
given worlds to escape from the prison in which 
she found herself, but the close, thick bars rendered 
all chance of making that a passage of escape 
wholly desperate. 

As she looked wistfully through, a little ragged 
urchin came whistling carelessly along the lane, 
kicking a turnip before him. 

She called the gamin: he was a shrewd monkey- 
faced fellow, with an insolent crafty eye. 
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** My good boy, here is a louis-d’or, as earnest 
of twenty more which I will give you, if you bring 
this-safely to Monsieur le Marquis de Secqville, at 
the Hotel De Secqville, Rue St. Etienne, and con- 
duct him hither.” 

‘‘Hey, mademoiselle! it is a bargain. But 
how shall I know you againt—what is your 
name ?”’ 

‘¢T am Madarne Le Prun; but the marquis will 
tell you where I am to be found. See, here is the 
note !’’ 

She had written a few lines upon a leaf of her 
tablet. She tore it off, directed it, and then threw 
it out to the boy, together with the promised coin. 
He ran away, chuckling and singing, upon his 
errand, believing his fortune made, and in an in- 
stant was out of sight. 

Let us see how he fared. 

As the demon of contrariety would have it, 
Monsieur Le Prun, almost insane with rage and 
spite, had, not five minutes before, dismounted at 
the Hotel de Secqville, to consult the marquis re- 
specting the flight of Madame Le Prun. He had 
certainly chosen his advisers well. The Marquis, 
as it happened, was out, and Le Prun, who, of 
course, had access under all circumstances to the 
interior of the hotel, established himself in the pri- 
vate apartment of De Secqville, awaiting his return. 

While there, the servant brought in the pencil- 
note on which so much depended. 

‘¢Tt must be intended for monsieur,’’ said the 
man, presenting it upon his salver, ‘‘ for the mes- 
senger says it comes from Madame Le Prun.”’ 

‘* Hey !—ha!—let us see! Ten thousand devils! 
what is thist”’ 

He read— 


‘* Relying upon your professions of devotion, I 
implore of you to deliver me from a prison as ter- 
tifying as that of which my husband was the gaoler. 
The messenger, a little boy whom fortune has sent 
to me, will conduct you to this spot. I know not 
the name of the street, nor of the hotel. In the 
name of heaven lose not a moment! 

‘* Luciuue.” 


Monsieur Le Prun descended the stairs, and was 
in the street in a second. 

** Well, gargon, here 1 am—I ‘ve got the note— 
conduct me to the place.” 

“Ha, ha! then you are—the marquis.” 

‘*To be surelam. Here, boy, take this, and 
lead on.”’ 

He gave him a piece of money, and, following 
his little guide, Le Prun in less than half an hour 
reached the spot from which he had started. 

‘* Bon jour, madame. I hope you have recovered 
the fatigue of your night’s journey. You see I 
lose no time in hastening to bid you welcome.” 

So cried Monsieur Le Prun, with a sardonie 
grin upon his pale face, as he bowed to the horror- 
stricken girl, who still occupied the little window, 
where she expected so different an image. 

She fled from this spectre as if she had seen the 
Evil One incarnate. Flying wildly through the 
passages and chambers of the deserted house, she 
found herself on asudden in an apartment furnished 
like an office, with shelves, desks, &c., and here 
Blassemare was sitting among a pile of papers. 
He started on seeing her, and she exclaimed— 

‘*Monsieur Le Prun has seen me—he will be 
here in a moment.”” 

‘* Here !—where is he ?”’ 

‘* He saw me in the window, and spoke to me 
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with furious irony from the street. For God’s 
sake, hide me. I feel that he will kill me.”’ 

**Hum!—so. Gad, he will be here in a mo- 
ment. I must meet him boldly—I have nothing 
for it but impudence. A few fibs, and, if the worst 
should come, my sword. But don’t be frightened, 
madame, he shan’t hurt you.” 

Blassemare proceeded to the court, awaiting the 
advent of his incensed patron. 


XVI.—THE WOMAN IN FLANNEL. 


WE must now, with the reader’s leave, follow 
Gabriel to Paris, where he arrived fully three hours 
later than the fugitive cortege. He wandered for 
more than an hour among the streets, in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of the coach with the blue 
panels, and the golden cupids and dragons so curi- 
ously interlaced ; but we need not say how vainly. 

Worn out with fatigue, hungry and cold—for 
the nights were now very chill—and without a sou 
in his pocket, poor Gabriel, having wandered for 
some hours among the streets of this great city, 
now emptied of all but its crime and destitution, at 
last found shelter for the night in an empty cask, 
which had served probably as a dog-kennel, in an 
open workyard into which he strayed. In this he 
made his bed with a few armfuls of shavings, and, 
spite of the cold, slept soundly till morning. 

Had it not been for the charity of a poor woman, 
who gave him a piece of black bread, he might 
have starved. Refreshed, however, with this 
dainty, he prosecuted his rambles. Among other 
wonderful sights, he saw the splendid equipages 
of many of the nobility, drawn up in the street 
before the mansion of the minister, who was hold- 
ing a levee. Fortune seemed to have directed his 
steps thither, for he saw a familiar face among the 
splendid throng who glided in and out at the great 
man’s portals. This was no other than the Mar- 
quis de Secqville, who was passing to his carriage. 

**Oh, pray, Monsieur Dubois, monsieur, don’t 
you know me?”’ 

So cried poor Gabriel in his eagerness, forcing 
himself to the front rank of the crowd. 

** No, my good friend, no,’’ answered the mar- 
quis, hesitating and surprised ; ‘‘ I do not recollect 

ou.”” 
ar Don’t you recollect the park of Charrebourg, 
monsieur, and the boy who sometimes carried 
your game, Gabriel, who was so frequently your 
attendant ?”’ 

‘* Hey! by my faith, so it is.” 

‘* Well, but monsieur, I want to consult you 
about a lady who, I fear, is in distress.”’ 

‘* Well, let us hear,’’ continued the marquis, 
feeling in his pocket for his purse, and smiling. 

** It is Mademoiselle Lucille—that is, I mean, 
— Le Prun. You have heard of her, per- 

aps ?”” 

The marquis could not restrain a start at the 
name; but, affecting haste, he desired one of his 
servants to give the boy a cloak, and directing him 
to roll himself up in it, and jump into the carriage, 
he followed him thither, amidst the wonder and 
jibes of the crowd, and in a few minutes they were 
at the Hotel de Secqville. 

The marquis, having learned all that Gabriel had 
to disclose, was utterly at fault as to what steps it 
was prudent for him to take. It was just possible 
that the removal of the lady from the Chateau des 
Anges might be a measure of Monsieur Le Prun’s. 
This seemed to him more than probable, and the 
hypothesis prevented his having recourse to the 
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minister of police. He, however, lost not a mo- 
ment in adopting such measures as the resources 
of his wealth enabled him to command. In the 
course of the afternoon he had nearly a score of 
paid agents, excellently qualified for the task, 
pushing their sagacious inquiries in every quarter. 

He had promised to sup with some of the officers 
of his regiment, in the quartier de St. Thomas du 
Louvre, and he had there appointed his emissaries 
to meet him, having also directed Gabriel, whom 
he retained in his service, to call for him there, 
with a flambeau, at twelve o’clock. 

Gabriel was destined to another adventure in ex- 
ecuting these directions, simple as they were. 

As he was on his way, he was suddenly set 
upon, in a deserted spot at the end of the Pont St. 
Michel, by four robbers. He brandished his flam- 
beau, and shouted for help; but he was instantly 
disarmed, and a sword at his throat reduced him to 
silence. Disappointed of money, they proceeded to 
undress him with a running accompaniment of 
threats and curses, and in a trice had left poor 
Gabriel standing in his shirt, while they made good 
their retreat. 

It was bitter cold, and, what made it worse still, 
rather windy ; and, after a few moments of hesita- 
tion, he began to retrace his steps towards the 
Hotel de Secqville at the top of his speed. As ill 
luck would have it, however, this course led him 
unconsciously upon the track of the four brethren 
of the road, who, convinced that he was dogging 
them, turned about, and, with awful menaces and 
drawn swords, recommenced the pursuit with the 
most murderous designs. 

Of course Gabriel had nothing for it but his fleet 
ness of limb. He ran as fast as he could toward 
the Quai des Augustins. At that moment a coach 
was passing at a furious speed, and, thinking for 
nothing but his safety, he jumped nimbly up be 
hind. 

He had distanced the thieves, and the sound of 
pursuit was no longer heard. The wind had often 
whirled his shirt, his only covering, over his head, 
and he could not contro] its vagaries, for both his 
hands were engaged in retaining his position ; and, 
indeed, so numbing was the cold, hardly sufficed 
for the purpose. Could anything more undignified 
or uncomfortable be imagined ? 

His teeth were chattering, his hands numb, his 
shirt sporting cruelly in the blast, yet, spite of his 
misery, he did not fail to observe, in the dull 
moonlight, that the carriage was blue, and deo 
orated with gilded dragons and cupids in relief. 
Tt was, in short, he could have no doubt, the very 
carriage which had conveyed away Lucille. For- 
getting his nakedness, and even his cold, in the 
astonishment of this discovery, he awaited, with 
the intensest interest, the conclusion of an adven- 
ture which promised to furnish him with a clue to 
the present habitation of the concealed lady. 

he carriage continued to drive at a furious rate, 


,and having passed the College des Quatre Nations, 
it took the line of the Pont Rouge, (now perfectly 


deserted,) in the middle of which it came to a full 
stop. 

Two gentlemen descended ; they looked up and 
down the bridge to ascertain that all was quiet. 


|One of them came so close that the plumed fringe 


of his cocked hat almost touched Gabriel, who was 


|cowering as close as possible to escape notice. 


His surprise at their stopping at a place where 
there was no house or dwelling of any sort was 
soon changed to horror, when he saw these gentle. 
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men carry a corpse out of the carriage, which, by 
its long hair, he perceived to be that of a female, 
and project it over the battlements of the bridge 
into the river. 

They then reéntered the carriage. which, again 
turning towards the Louvre, retraced its way. Was 
that pale corse, with its long tresses, the murdered 
body of the fair and beloved Lucille? Were her 
assassins unconsciously hurrying through the dark 
in company with him? ‘Torture, despair, ven- 
geance ! 

At the same mad pace this carriage drove 
through deserted streets, scarce encountering a 
human being—Gabriel still clinging to his position, 
and exciting many a strange surmise, as, half seen, 
he was whirled beside such stray passengers as 
were still abroad. 

At length it turned abruptly—thundered through 
& narrow archway into a fore-court, and then 
through a second, into the dark quadrangle of the 
half-ruinous and vast hotel to which we conducted 
Lucille. 

Gabriel jumped nimbly to the ground, and, un- 
perceived, glided into the shadow of the archway, 
intending to escape through the outer gate, and 
spread the alarm of murder. This door was, how- 
ever, already secured, and, hearing steps, he glided 
along under the shadow until he reached the open 
door of a stable, and climbing to the loft, found 
some hay there, in which, nearly dead with cold, he 
buried himself. 

Let us now follow Monsieur Le Prun, whom we 
left in a high state of malignant frenzy, approach- 
ing the entrance of the desolate building. 

** Ha !—Blassemare,’’ he said, with a livid smile, 
the meaning of which was obvious, in reply to that 
gentleman’s fearless salutation, ‘‘ you have made 
good speed from the south. How goes all at Ly- 
ons? Come, come, the particulars ?’’ 

‘¢T have not been there at all; I altered my 
plans; not without just reason. I have removed 
Madame Le Prun here; the fact is, I had reason to 
suspect a design to escape. It was nearly ripe; 
the eclat of such a thing would have been scandal- 
ous. I disorganized the whole affair, and have 
placed her here under your own roof; I had to use 
stratagem for the purpose, but I succeeded ; she is 
still safe—the plot has failed.’’ 

‘* More than one plot, perhaps, has failed, sir,” 
said Le Prun, with a look of lowering scrutiny ; 
‘*T have exploded one myself. Let me see Madame 
Le Prun.” 

** Do you wish to see her?”’ 

‘* Certainly—conduct me to her at once.”’ 

Blassemare, with a malicious smile and shrug, 
exclaimed— 

‘* Well, monsieur, you shall be obeyed; let us 
proceed to Madame Le Prun, by all means.”’ 

He led the way; they ascended a staircase, Le 
Prun growing gloomier and gloomier at every 


step. 

pavtiinien his malicious laughter, Blassemare 
glided past him, and opening a door exclaimed— 

‘* Madame, a gentleman desires the honor of an 
interview ; Monsieur Le Prun attends you.”’ 

Le Prun entered; a step was heard in a recess 
opening from the room, and a form entered, before 
which he recoiled as from a malignant spectre. 

‘Ts it ¢his one or the other?’’ asked Blassemare, 
with much simplicity. 

Le Prun did not hear him; he was astounded 
and overpowered in the presence of the phantom- 
like form that stood in its strange draperies of flan- 
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ne] at the other end of the chamber, eying him 
askance with a look of more than mortal hate. 

‘Tt is not fair to disturb such a meeting; the 
domestic affections, eh? had best be indulged in 
private.” 

So saying, Blassemare abruptly withdrew, and 
shut the door sharply upon the pair. 

Roused by the sound, Le Prun attempted to fol- 
low him, but his agitation prevented his being able 
to open the door, and he cursed Blassemare from 
the bottom of his soul, in the belief that he had 
bolted it. 

‘* So, face to face at last,” she said; ‘‘ for years 
you have escaped me; for years your agents have 
persecuted and imprisoned me. I heard of your 
courtship—ay, and your marriage, and rejoiced at 
it, for I knew it could bring you nothing but grief; 
accursed monster, murderer of my sister, attempted 
murderer of myself, seducer and betrayer of the 
girl you call your wife !’’ 

** T say, she is my wife,’’ stammered Le Prun, 
recovering his voice. 

‘* No, miscreant! that she cannot be; well you 
know that J am your wife.” 

“Tt is a lie; I have that under your own hand; 
it is a lie, a lie.”’ 

** And do " fancy that, because intimidated by 
a murderer, I signed the paper you speak of, the 
document has lost its force, and I ceased to be your 
wifet No, no; adulterer and poisoner that you 
are, I retain the right to blast you; you shall yet 
= you shall perish by a bloody 
end. 

a * * a a * & 


XVII.—CONCLUSION. 


Buassemare read in Le Prun’s countenance that 
there was an end of their connection. He was, 
however, a man of resource, and whatever the loss 
involved in the severance, he was not dismayed. 
He made up his mind to quarrel with eclat, and, sit- 
ting himself down upon the window-sill, laughed 
with a sardonic glee at the rencontre he had just 
brought about. In a little while, however, he be- 
gan to wonder at its length, and after a while he 
was startled by Le Prun’s voice calling him by 
name, and at the same time by a furious knocking 
at the door. 

‘* Hey !—why don’t you come here if you want 
me?’’ cried Blassemare. 

**T can’t—you know I can’t—you have locked 
the door.”’ 

‘*T’ve not—try it,’’ replied Blassemare, coolly. 

In a moment more Le Prun entered, trembling 
like a man in an ague, his face livid and covered 
with a celd sweat. 

‘¢ That, that accursed fiend, she has—the mur- 
deress—she attempted my life—upon my soul she 
did.” 

There was some blood upon his hand, and more 
upon his lace cravat. ; 

‘** What do you mean?”’ said Blassemare, grow- 
ing very pale. ‘* Why, why, you have not, great 
God, you have not hurt the wretched woman ?”’ and 
he grasped him by the collar with a hand that 
trembled with mingled fury and horror. 

** Tt was she, I tell you—let me go—it was she 
—she that tried—by——she had a knife at my 
throat—I could not help it—I’m ruined—help me, 
Blassemare—for God’s sake, help me—what—what 
is to be done?” 

Blassemare gave him a look of contemptuous 
fury, turned from him, and entered the chamber. 
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Le Prun stood like one stupefied, stammering ex- 
cuses and oaths, and trembling as if it were the day 
of judgment. 

ace, reéntered, paler than before, and 
said— 

“You cowardly, barbarous miscreant, you will 
answer for it here and hereafter.” 

‘* Blassemare, my friend—my dear friend—in the 
name of God, don’t denounce me. You would 
not; no, you could not. I have been a good friend 
to you. For the love of God help me, Blassemare 
—save me. You shali have half my fortune. I ’ll 
stick at no terms. I’ll make you, by the 
richest man in Paris. You shall have what you 
like—everything, anything—only help me in this 
accursed extremity.’’ 

For a long time Blassemare met his abject and 
agonized entreaties with a stoical scorn; at last, 
however, he relented. 

The body was removed that night ; and it is well 
known to the readers of old French trials, how 
wonderfully Providence supplied, by a chain of ap- 
parent accidents, an important witness in our friend 
Gabriel. 

We left him buried in the hay of the stable-loft. 
We must pursue his adventure to its conclusion. 

As soon as he had a little recovered the heat 
which was nearly extinguished, he got up, and 
finding an old piece of drugget, he wrapped it about 
him in the fashion of a cloak; and having looked 
in vain for any window opening upon the street, he 
climbed, by the aid of the joists, to an aperture in 
the half-rotten roof, and, passing through it, crept 
like a cat along, until he reached the spout, down 
which, at the risk of his neck, he climbed. He 
was now safe in the public street. Picking up a 
sharp stone, he scratched some marks, such as he 
could easily recognize again, upon the gateway. 
He then knocked at a barber’s shop, nearly oppo- 
site, where he saw a light, and asked the name of 
the street, and his route to the Hotel de Secgqville. 

The marquis had arrived before him; and his 
amazement at the strange attire of his retainer was 
changed to horror, when he learned the particulars 
of his adventure. 

Not a moment was lost by De Seeqville in apply- 
ing to the police, and, with an officer and a party 
of archers, he proceeded at once to the Hotel St. 
Maurice—for such was the name of the nearly 
ruinous building we have described. There they 
arrested Monsieur Le Prun, who was just emerging 
from the gate as they arrived ; as also Blassemare, 
whom they surprised in his room. No definite 
suspicion, beyond the conjectures of De Secqville, 
had as yet attached to either of these gentlemen ; 
but some expressions, which escaped Le Prun, upon 
his arrest, were of a character to excite the pro- 
foundest suspicions of his guilt. 

Blassemare instantly tendered his evidence, and 
in the course of it was forced to make disclosures 
very little creditable to himself. The old woman, 
Guertrude Peltier, who resided in the house, and 
had attended upon Lucille, was also examined, and 
aservant named St. Jean, a sort of groom, who 
had been a long time in Le Prun’s service, also 
deposed to some important facts. This evidence, 
collected and reduced to a narrative form, was to 
the following effect :— 

It seemed that, about twenty-four years before, 
Le Prun had privately married an actress of the 
Theatre named Emilie Guadin. They had 
lived together not very happily—by reason, as was 
supposed, of her violent temper. Her sister, Ma- 
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rie Guadin, resided with them. After about four 

ears it began to be rumored that Monsieur Le 

run was about to be married to the widow of an 
immensely rich merchant of Bourdeaux. The 
strict privacy and isolation in which his wife and 
her sister were compelled by him to live, prevented 
the rumor from reaching them, and the circum- 
stances of his existing marriage had been kept so 
strict a secret, that it was not suspected by any but 
the immediate parties to the ceremony. 

Monsieur Le Prun, about this time, visited the 
country-seat where he had placed his wife and sister- 
in-law. He affected an unusual kindness towards 
the former; but he had not been there a week, 
when she became ill. A physician was called in, 
and appeared perplexed by the nature of her disease, 
which, notwithstanding his treatment, seemed to be 
rapidly gaining ground. As matters were in this 
state, one night Le Prun entered his wife’s bed- 
room; her sister Marie was sitting at the further 
side of the bed, in the shadow of the curtains, which, 
as well as the unusual hour, prevented Le Prun’s 
suspecting her presence. He looked stealthil 
round the room. His wife was sleeping, and wit 
her face away from him, and adraught ordered by 
the physician was upon the table, waiting her awak- 
ing. 

From a small vial he dropped some fluid into 
this, and was about to replace it, when Marie, 
nerved with terror, glided swiftly to his side, 
snatched the vial from his hand, and cried in a 
thrilling voice— 

‘¢ Emilie, awake! he is poisoning you!” 

The sleeping girl started up, and at the same 
moment the vial, which in her horror Marie had 
flung from her hand, fell beside her, on the pillow. 
Le Prun was first confounded and speechless—then 
furious. He broke the glass that contained the 
medicine, and, pursuing the girl to the further end 
of the room, seemed on the point of wreaking his 
fury upon her. He restrained himself, however, 
and having demanded the vial repeatedly in vain, 
wenttohisown room. The next day the physician 
did not attend, and in the dead of night the house 
was entered by thieves, some valuables were stolen, 
and Mademoiselle Marie Gaudin was found mur- 
dered in her bed in the morning. 

The occurrence made a great eclat, and suspi- 
cions, from the taint of which he had never quite 
recovered, began to environ Monsieur Le Prun. 
His unhappy wife was now put under the severest 
restraint—from which, and, as was supposed, the 
partial effects of the poison, she became subject 
to temporary fits of insanity. By sheer terror, Le 
Prun extorted from her a written declaration, to the 
effect that she lived with him merely as his mistress, 
and that no marriage ceremony, or any contract of 
marriage, had ever been performed between them. 
It was about three months after these terrible occur- 
rences that she gave birth to a male child. This 
child, it appeared, was removed after a few weeks 
from its mother, and placed in the care of a poor 
woman in the village of Charrebourg, where, under 
the name of Gabriel, he, as we know, lived un- 
recognized, and himself unsuspecting his origin. 

His mother had been a heartless, as she was a 
vicious and a miserable, woman. Instead of the 
yearnings of maternal love, she regarded her inno- 
cent child merely as the offspring of that monster, 
whom she execrated and feared with a preternatural 
hate. If she looked upon him with any feeling 
more lively than that of indifference, it was with 
one of positive malice and antipathy. 
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Among his other employments of a delicate kind, 
Blassemare had charge of all arrangements affecting 
this person, of whom, for every reason, Le Prun 
hated even to hear. He paid, therefore, whatever 
was demanded on this account, with the sole proviso 
that her name should never be mentioned. On her 
removal, about a year since, from the country-house 
where she had been for so long a scarcely-unwilling 
prisoner, to the vast and melancholy Hotel St. 
Maurice, which had lately fallen into the hands of 
M. Le Prun, an accident to the carriage obliged 
them to arrest their progress for an hour at the 
village of Charrebourg. She was brought into the 
park meanwhile, and there met with Gabriel, and 
subsequently, as the reader may recollect, with 
Lucille. Her she had armed with the hateful relic 
of her husband’s uncompleted crime, conscious that 
its exhibition would sow between her and Le Prun 
suspicion, fear, and enmity enough to embitter their 
lives. She had at first intended declaring all the 
truth, but feared the explosion of Le Prun’s fury, 
and doubted, too, whether the girl would believe 
her. The rest the reader knows. 

As there was no reason to doubt Blassemare’s 
statement, and no actual suspicion attached to him, 
he was merely examined as a witness. 

Le Prun is, we need scarcely remind the student 
of old French criminal cases, a celebrated name in 
the annals of guilt. Suspicion, by a strange coinci- 
dence, fell upon the servant whom we have men- 
tioned, and this mati having been, according to the 
atrocious practice of the civil law, put to the torture, 
confessed his having, at the instigation of Le Prun, 
murdered the unfortunate Marie Gaudin, so contriv- 
ing as to make it appear that the house had been 
entered and plundered by thieves. 

A full confession, after condemnation, was ex- 
torted by the question, that dreadful ordeal, from 
Le Prun, who ultimately suffered the extreme 
= of the law, as everybody knows, upon the 

lace de Greve. 
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That portion of Le Prun’s immense property 
which was not appropriated by the crown, went, 
of course, to Gabriel, the peasant boy of Charre- 
bourg. He purchased an estate near it, and was 
ultimately ennobled. His grandson, the Count de 
St. M——, distinguished himself in the Austrian 
service, and, after the restoration, obtained a distin- 
guished position in the court of Louis XVIII. 

The king remitted a large portion of the fine in 
favor of Julie and of Lucille. As, however, some 
grave suspicions were entertained by the advisers 
of his majesty both as to Lucille’s avowed, and, as 
we know, real ignorance of the existence of Le 
Prun’s first wife when she consented to marry him, 
and also as to her subsequent conduct in relation to 
De Seeqville, the remission in her favor was coupled 
with a condition that she should take the veil. 
This was in effect a command ; and Lucille entered 
a convent with a cheerful acquiescence in this con- 
dition which astonished all who knew the facts of 
her story. 

Julie, of course, on learning the preéngagement 
of De Secqville’s affections, and being relieved from 
the influence which had hitherto held her to her 
involuntary engagement, demanded her freedom, 
and De Secqville, as may be supposed, offered no 
vexatious resistance to her request. 

Julie indeed had never loved him, and conse- 
quently had little difficulty in forgiving Lucille her 
treason. Inspired by the example of her companion, 
she proved the sincerity of those professions which 
so few had believed in, by taking the veil on the 
same day with Lucille. 

The astounding and mysterious adventure which, 
under these melancholy circumstances, closed the 
hazardous romance of Lucille’s existence, would 
form in itself a story, too long, however, to be told 
in a single page. 











A Proposep Firxiste Breakwater.-—On 
Tuesday a meeting was held at the Town-hall to 
take into consideration the practicability of apply- 
ing Mr. Smith's yielding breakwater to Brighton. 
Mr. Wilkinson acted as chairman. Mr. Smith 
briefly explained his plan. Any object, he said, 
however fragile, might exist with safety in the 
toughest sea, if unmoored and capable of being 
carried hither and thither by the waves. Such 
was the principle of his breakwater ; it was screwed 
to piles similar to those of the pier, but was flexi- 
ble and waved backward and forward with the mo- 
tion of the water in such a manner that though of- 
fering every resistance, it seemed to offer none, 
and incurred no danger. In fine weather it was 
— quiescent; and even in a storm the links 
y which it was connected were so few that com- 
paratively trifling friction was produced, and con- 
sequently its durability might be reckoned on. It 
might be made of timber or of wrought iron. It 
would afford anchorage alike for three-deckers 
and the smallest boats. The advantages it offered 
Must be obvious. It would give Brighton the 
——— of being a harbor town, it would pro- 
tect and increase its fishery, it would make it a 









rival to Ryde as a yachting station, and would 
be an ornament and a defence to the coast. The 
proposal could be easily carried into effect, and 
thereby cause persons to pass through Brighton 
to the Great Exhibition of 1851. Such a chance 
as that for reimbursing the money to be expended 
on it might not occur again for years. The ex-. 
pense would be about 120,000 pounds a mile, in 
round numbers.—Mr. Thornton, Mr. Wilde, (who 
said he preferred the plan to his own,) Mr. 
Bass, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. C. Burrows, Mr. Ri- 
eardo, Mr. Goulty, Mr. Goodall, and Mr. Thorn- 
croft, all spoke on the question, each taking the 
side of the advantages of breakwaters in general, 
and of this in particular. Eventually, three reso- 
lutions were passed, expressive of the advantage 
and durability of a breakwater at Brighton, that 
the design and model produced and explained by 
Mr. Smith appeared to offer great facilities for the 
accomplishment of the desired object, and that a 
committee be appointed to consider the subject, 
confer with such parties as they might think ex- 
pedient, and report to a vestry meeting. Here for 
the present the matter rests. —Brighton Guardian, 
September 26th. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN EVELYN. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN EVELYN. 


Joun Evetyn, the author of the famous treatise 
on Forest-Trees, which has procured for him the 
name of ‘* Sylva Evelyn,’”’ was born in the year 
of our Lord 1620, and died in 1706, at the ripe 
age of eighty-six. He lived, therefore, in the 
reigns of four sovereigns—Charles I., Charles II., 
James IT., and William I1I].—and under the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell. He was an acute observer 
of some of the most interesting and important 
incidents reported in our annals, and he has left 
behind him, in a valuable and voluminous collec- 
tion of notes, his impressions on passing events, 
together with the minutest details of his own life. 

His personal character appears to have been 
amiable and exemplary. He was a man of quick 
sensibilities and strong feelings, an earnest, but 
not over-active partisan, and distinguished among 
his contemporaries for sound judgment, varied in- 
formation, and excellent taste. 

Evelyn’s Diary was first published in 1818, and 
a subsequent edition appeared in 1827. Both these 
editions having been long out of print, a republica- 
tion has been issued ;* and although the work has 
been already widely circulated, and often quoted, 
we venture to think that the readers of this Maga- 
zine may not be displeased with another attempt 
to bring to their notice some portions of its con- 
tents. The character of the author, no less than 
the historical value of the book, will afford, we 
submit, a sufficient justification for such a course. 

The journal from which the original edition 
was printed, and with which the present one has 
been compared, is stated to have been written by 
the author ‘tin a very small close hand,’ ‘in a 
quarto volume, containing 700 pages, commencing 
in 1641, and continued to the end of 1697, and 
carried on from thence in a smaller book till within 
a short time before his death. It will be our 
object to select, and condense in a necessarily brief 
and imperfect narrative, such portions of this work 
as appear to us to illustrate most forcibly the 
character of the writer, and the peculiar features 
of the period in which he lived. 

He was born at the family seat of Wotton, 
situated in the most fertile and beautiful part of 
the county of Surrey, about three miles from the 
town of Dorking, and six from Guildford, on Tues- 
day, the 31st of October, 1620. He was the second 
son and fourth child of his parents, Richard and 
Eleanor Evelyn, upon whose excellent qualities 
he has dwelt with filial fondness. Having been 
christened, with due solemnity, in the dining-room 
of Wotton, ‘‘ according to the forms prescribed by 
the then glorious Church of England,’’ by Parson 
Higham, the incumbent of the parish—described 
in a subsequent portion of the Diary, as “‘ a plain 
preacher, but innocent and honest man,’’ he was 


* “Dia 
author of the ‘Sylva.’ Edited from the original MSS. at 
Wotton, by William Bray, Esq. A new Edition, cor- 
rected, revised, and enlarged. 1850.” Vols. 1. and II. 
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afterwards, (in regard, he tells us, to his mother’s 
weakness, “‘ or rather custom of people of quality,”’) 
put out to nurse, ‘‘ to one Peter, a neighbor’s wife 
and tenant, of a good, comely, brown, wholesome 
complexion, and in a most sweet place, towards 
the hills, flanked with wood, and refreshed with 
streams ;’’ the affection to which kind of solitude, 
he adds, ‘‘ he sucked in with the very milk.”’ 

His recollections of childhood are interest- 
ing and characteristic. He ‘‘ was not initiated 
into any rudiments til] near four years of age,” 
when he was taught by “‘ one Frier, at the church- 
porch of Wotton.”’ In the following year (1625) 
he was sent to Lewes in Sussex, to pass the re- 
mainder of his childhood, under the care of his 
maternal grandfather. ‘‘ This was the year,’ he 
adds, ‘‘ in which the pestilence was so epidemical, 
that there died in London 5,000 a week, and I well 
remember the strict watches and examinations upon 
the ways as we passed.’’ At the age of eight, he 
was put to learn his Latin rudiments of a French- 
man, living in Lewes, named Citolin. He was 
subsequently transferred to the care of a Mr. Potts, 
and then to a free-school near the town, where he 
remained till he was sent to the University. The 
practice of keeping a diary, and recording therein 
each day’s occurrences, he commenced at a very 
early period, as the following extract will prove. 
‘1631. There happened now an extraordinary 
dearth in England, corn bearing an excessive price ; 
and, in imitation of what I had seen my father do, 
I began to observe matters more punctually, which 
I did use to set down ina blank almanac.’’ From 
the age of eleven, therefore, Evelyn became a 
punctual journalist, though certainly not with the 
object of gratifying the curiosity of remote pos- 
terity. 

Among the misfortunes of Evelyn’s youth was 
the loss of an affectionate mother, who died in 
1635 ; and the solemn pathos with which he has 
described the death-bed scene proves the deep im- 
pression that it made upon his mind. It was with 
no common emotion that he copied into his diary 
the particulars of her saint-like death. ‘* When 
near her dissolution,” he says, *‘ she laid her hand 
on every one of her children; and taking solemn 
leave of my father, with elevated heart and eyes, 
she quietly expired, and resigned her soul to 
God.”? ‘The next great event of his life was his 
removal to the University, which he entered, as 
he confesses, badly prepared; going thither 
‘rather out of shame of abiding at school, than 
for any fitness.’ On the 10th of May, 1637, he 
was admitted a fellow-commoner of Balliol College, 
Oxford, but his University career presents no sub- 
ject for remark. His father had designed him for 
the study of the law, and, as was not uncommon 
at that time, had entered his name, at a very early 
period, in the books of the Middle Temple. In 
June, 1640, he became a resident in Essex Court, 
Temple, occupying with his brother ‘‘a very 
handsome apartment just over against the Hall- 
court, but four pair of stairs high.” 

The metropolis had at this juncture begun to 
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wear an alarming aspect. The opposition to the 
court was assuming a formidable shape, and the 
signs of civil discord (destined to admit of no other 
arbitration than the sword) were everywhere ap- 
parent. The growing proofs of insubordination 
on the part of the citizens of London excited the 
indignation of the young Templar, as the follow- 
ing passage in his Diary shows :— 

London, and especially the court, were at this 
period in frequent disorders, and great insolences 
were committed by the abused and too happy city ; 
in particular, the Bishop of Canterbury’s palace at 
Lambeth was assaulted by a rude rabble from South- 
wark, my Lord Chamberlain imprisoned, and many 
scandalous libels and invectives scattered about the 
streets, to the reproach of government, and the fer- 
mentation of our since distractions. 


The next year (1641) had to Evelyn “a sad 
and lugubrious beginning ;’’ for, on the second of 
January, he followed the mourning hearse which 
contained his father’s corpse, to the church at 
Wotton. He was now bereft of both his parents, 
and that too, as he observes, ata period when he 
especially stood in need of their counsel and as- 
sistance, being ‘‘ of a raw, vain, uncertain, and 
very unwary inclination.”’ Soon after this sad 
event, he returned to London to pursue his legal 
studies. He witnessed in Westminster-hall the 
trial of the Earl of Strafford, and he was also a 
spectator of the tragic scene that followed. 


On the 12th of May, (he writes,) I beheld on 
Tower-hill the fatal stroke which severed the 
wisest head in England from the shoulders of the 
Earl of Strafford, whose crime coming under the 
cognizance of no human law or statute, a new one 
was made, not to be a precedent, but his destruc- 
tion. With what reluctancy the king signed the 
execution, he has sufficiently expressed ; to which 
he imputes his own unjust suflering—to such exor- 
bitancy were things arrived. 


Soon after this tragedy, Evelyn departed for the 
Continent, and visited the principal cities of Flan- 
ders and Holland, minutely recording in his Diary 
the various observations which he was enabled to 
make during his journey. On his retutn to the 
Middle ‘Temple, he witnessed the procession of his 
majesty through the city, ‘‘ after his coming out 
of Scotland, and a peace proclaimed, with great 
acclamations and joy of the giddy people.’’ But 
these outward appearances of popularity were most 
delusive, and, to the deep grief of his loyal heart, 
Evelyn was soon obliged to record a series of dis- 
astrous events. Having spent the earlier part of 
the year 1642 in London, ‘‘ studying a little, but 
dancing and fooling more,’’ he was in the autumn 
roused from his lethargy, by calamitous news, 
which induced him, as the following extracts show, 


to take the field for a time in defence of the royal 
cause. 


3d October, [1642.] To Chichester, and hence 
the next day to see the siege of Portsmouth ; for 
now was that bloody difference between the kin 
and parliament broken out, which ended in the fatal 
tragedy so many, many years after. It was on the 
day of its being rendered to Sir William Waller; 
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which gave me an opportunity of taking my leave 
of Colonel Goring, the governor, now embarking 
for France. This day was fought that signal battle 
at Edgehill. 

12th November was the battle of Brentford, sur- 
prisingly fought, and to the great consternation of 
the city, had his majesty (as it was believed he 
would) pursued his advantage. Icame in with my 
horse and arms just at the retreat; but was not 
permitted to stay longer than the 15th by reason of 
the army marching to Gloucester; which would 
have left both me and my brothers exposed to ruin, 
without any advantage to his majesty. 

7th December. I went from Waten to London, 
to see the so much celebrated line of communication, 
and on the 10th returned to Wotton, nobody know- 
ing of my having been in his majesty’s army. 


Thus ended his brief campaign. From this 
period Evelyn continued to prosecute his journeys 
between Wotton and London, till the turbulence 
of the times drove him into seclusion. On the 2d 
of May, he beheld ‘‘ the furious and zealous people 
destroy the stately cross in Cheapside,’ and on 
the 4th he says, ‘‘I returned with no little regret, 
for the confusion that threatened us. Resolving 
to possess myself in some quiet, if it might be, in 
a time of so great jealousy, I built, by my brother’s 
permission, a study, made a fishpond, an island, 
and some other solitudes and retirements at Wot- 
ton; which gave the first occasion of improving 
them to those water-works and gardens which 
afterwards succeeded them, and became at that 
time the most famous of England.” 

After an interval of some months, “ finding it 
impossible to avoid the doing very unhandsome 
things,’’ which had been hitherto the great cause 
of his perpetual motions between Wotton and 
London, he obtained the king’s license to leave 
the kingdom, and once more set forth upon his 
travels. 

We will not follow him on his journey; for 
although his observations on the manners and 
customs of foreign lands are curious and valuable, 
greater interest attaches, in our mind, to those 
portions of his Diary which are devoted to the 
historical events and social usages of his own coun- 
try. We cannot, however, pass over so large a 
portion of the work without making a few extracts, 
and from amongst other passages of general in- 
terest we venture to select the following description 
of the galleys at Marseilles. 


We went then to visit the galleys, being about 
twenty-five in number. The capitaine of the Galley 
Royal gave us most courteous entertainment in his 
cabin, the slaves in the interim playing both loud 
and soft music very rarely. ‘Then he showed us 
how he commanded their motions with a nod, and 
his whistle, making them row out. The spectacle 
to me was new and strange, to see so many hundreds 
of miserably naked persons, their heads being shaven 
close, and having only high red bonnets, a pair of 
coarse canvas drawers, their whole backs and legs 
naked, doubly chained about their middle and legs, 


g jin couples, and made fast to their seats, and all 


commanded in a trice by an imperious and cruel 
seaman. One Turk amongst the rest he much 





favored, who waited on him in his cabin, but with 
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no other dress than the rest, and a chain locked about 
his leg, but not coupled. This galley was richly 
carved and gilded, and most of the rest were very 
beautiful. After bestowing something on the slaves, 
the capitaine sent a band of them to give us music 
at dinner where we lodged. I was amazed to con- 
template how these miserable caitiffs lie in their 
galley crowded together ; yet there was hardly one 
but had some occupation, by which, as leisure and 
calms permitted, they got some little money, inso- 
much as some of them have, after many years of 
cruel servitude, been able to purchase their liberty. 
The rising-forward and falling-back at their oar, is 
a miserable spectacle, and the noise of their chains, 
with the roaring of the beaten waters, has something 
of strange and fearful in it to one unaccustomed to 
it. They are ruled and chastised by strokes on 
their backs and soles of their feet, on the least dis- 
order, and without the least humanity, yet are they 
cheerful and full of knavery. 


Among other adventures recorded in the minute 
relation of his travels, Evelyn encountered a vio- 
lent storm, during a voyage from Cannes (a small 
port on the Mediterranean) to Genoa. A heavy 
sea broke over the small vessel in which he had 
embarked, and all hands were employed in pump- 
ing and laving out the water. Happily, a calm 
succeeded, and he reached Genoa in safety. On 
his arrival he took up his abode at an inn kept by 
one Zacharias, an Englishman, who regaled his 
illustrious countryman with a story that bears no 
slight resemblance to some of the narratives of the 
renowned Munchausen. 


I shall never forget (says Evelyn) a story of our 
host Zachary, who, on the relation of our peril, told 
us another of his own being shipwrecked, as he 
affirmed solemnly, in the middle of a great sea 
somewhere in the West Indies; that he swam no 
less than twenty-two leagues to another island, 
with a tinder-box wrapped up in his hair, which 
was not so much as wet all the way ; that picking 
up the carpenter’s tools with other provisions in a 
chest, he and the carpenter, who accompanied him, 
(good swimmers it seems both,) floated the chest 
before them ; and, arriving at last in a place full of 
wood, they built another vessel, and so escaped! 
After this story we no more talked of our danger ; 
Zachary put us quite down. 


His travels in Italy, and more especially a 
lengthened residence at Rome, furnished Evelyn 
with much matter for observation; and we have 
great pleasure in referring the reader to his enter- 


taining narrative. On his return to Paris, he set 
his affections on the daughter of Sir Richard 
Browne, the English resident at the French 
Court; and on the 27th June, 1647, he was mar- 
ried to her, according to the rites of the Protes- 
tant Church, by Dr. Earle, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury. In the September following, after a 
four years’ absence, business called him to Eng- 
land. Leaving his young wife in the charge of 
**an excellent lady and prudent mother,’’ and 
having duly sealed and declared his will, he de- 
parted on his homeward journey, and reached 
London in safety on the 2d of October. 

He arrived in England at an important juncture. 
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His sovereign was in the hands of enemies, who 
thirsted for his blood; the reign of the Puritans 
had commenced ; and we can imagine the con- 
sternation with which the loyal Evelyn must have 
contemplated these disastrous events. As soon as 
circumstances would permit, he did not, however, 
omit to pay his duty to his unfortunate king ; and 
he duly noted the event in his journal :— 


[October 5.]—I came to Wotton, the place of 
my birth, to my brother, and on the 10th to Hamp- 
ton-Court, where I had the honor to kiss his majes- 
ty’s hand, and give him an account of several things 
I had in charge, he being now in the power of those 
execrable villains who not long after murdered 
him. 

Evelyn remained in England during the whole 
of the following year (1648.) On the 18th of De- 
cember, he narrates that he ‘‘ got privately into 
the council] of the rebel army at Whitehall, where 
he heard horrid villanies;’’ and not long after 
this, the blow was struck which had been so pain- 
fully apprehended. The terms in which he speaks 
of the king’s trial and death evince the deep im- 
pression which these events left upon his mind, 
and the gloomy horror with which they were re- 
garded by himself and other loyal gentlemen. 


[January 23.]—The villany of the rebels pro- 
ceeding now so far as to try, condemn, and murder 
our excellent king on the 30th of this month, struck 
me with such horror, that I kept the day of his 
martyrdom a fast, and would not be present at that 
execrable wickedness, receiving the sad account of 
it from my brother George and Mr. Owen, who 
came to visit me this afternoon, and recounted all 
the circumstances. 


We have not hitherto alluded to the piety which 
formed a distinguishing and important feature in 
Evelyn’s character.’ But it is not improper thas 
we should mention it here. He proved himself, 
in dangerous times, a faithful son of the Church 
of England, and his attachment to her appears to 
have been augmented by her reverses. When her 
altars were overthrown, and her pulpits filled with 
sectaries, he eagerly sought out her persecuted 
ministers, and attended, occasionally at some per- 
sonal risk, the few places where her ritual was 
still read to her devoted adherents. The follow- 
ing extracts from the diary evince his fervent zeal 
for the establishment, and curiously illustrate the 
history of the period :— 


March 18, 1649.]—Mr. Owen, a sequestered 
and learned minister, preached in my parlor, and 
gave us the blessed Sacrament, now wholly out of 
use in the parish churches, in which the Presby- 
terians and fanatics had usurped. 

[March 25th.]}—I heard the Common Prayer (a 
rare thing in these days) in St. Peter’s, at Paul’s 
Wharf, ea and in the morning, the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, that pious person and learned 
man, usher in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 


Furnished with a pass from ‘‘ the rebel Brad- 
shaw, then in great power,” in the following 
June, Evelyn prepared to return to France. 
There he remained for some months, till business 
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once more recalled him to England. Landing 
again at Dover, he found Puritanical observances 
carried to still greater lengths than during his 
former visits. ‘The day after his arrival being 
Sunday, he was not permitted to ride post. On 
the following Sunday, being in London, and 
‘* having a mind to see what was doing among the 
rebels, then in full possession at Whitehall, he 
went thither, and found one at exercise in the 
chapel, after their way ; and thence to St. James’, 
where another was preaching in the court abroad.” 
On another Sunday afternoon, during his short 
sojourn, he ‘‘ wandered to divers churches, and 
found the pulpits full of novices and novelties.”’ 

With another pass* from Bradshaw, after two 
months’ absence, Evelyn rejoined his wife in 
Paris. France was at this period full of loyal 
fugitives, and their society relieved the tedium of 
exile ; whilst the metropolis presented then, as it 
does now, a succession of objects to gratify the 
stranger’s curiosity. As a specimen of the cir- 
cumstances which were brought under Evelyn’s 
notice during his stay, and as an illustration of the 
legal barbarities of the period, we present the 
reader with the following dreadful sketch of the 
process of judicial torture at that time made use 
of in France to extort confession from a suspected 
malefactor :— 


{March 11, 1651.]—I went to the chatelet, or 
prison, where a malefactor was to have the ques- 
tion, or torture, given to him, he refusing to confess 
the robbery with which he was charged, which 
was thus :—they first bound his wrist with a strong 
rope, or small cable, and one end of it to an iron 
ring made fast to the wall, about four feet from the 
floor ; and then his feet with another cable, fastened 
about five feet further than his utmost length, to 
another ring on the floor of the room. Thus sus- 
pended, and yet lying but aslant, they slid a horse 
of wood under the rope which bound his feet, which 
so exceedingly stiffened it, as severed the fellow’s 
joints in miserable sort, drawing him out at length 
in an extraordinary manner, he having only a pair 
of linen drawers on his naked body. Then they 
questioned him of a robbery, (the lieutenant being 
present, and a clerk that wrote,) which not confess- 
ing, they put a higher horse under the rope, to in- 
crease the torture and extension. In this agony, 
confessing nothing, the executioner with a horn, 
(just as they drench horses with,) stuck the end of 
it into his mouth, and poured the quantity of two 
buckets of water down his throat and over him, 
which so prodigiously swelled him, as would have 
pitied and affrighted any one to see it. For all this, 
he denied all that was charged to him. They then 
let him down, and carried him before a warm fire, 
to bring him to himself, being now, to all appear- 
ance, dead with pain. What became of him, I 
know not; but the gentleman whom he robbed 
constantly averred him to be the man; and the fel- 
low’s suspicious pale looks, before he knew he 
should be racked, betrayed some guilt. The lieu- 


*It may be observed, that this document, carefully 
endorsed, ‘‘ The Pass from the Council of State, 1650,” 
eens by Evelyn among his rs; and under 
Bradshaw’s signature was added, ‘“ The hand of that vil- 
— who sentenced our Charles I. of B[lessed] M[em- 
ory]. 
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tenant was also of that opinion, and told us at first 
sight (for he was a lean, dry, black young man) he 
would conquer the torture; and so it seems they 
could not hang him, but did use in such cases, 
where the evidence is very presumptive, to send 
them to the galleys, which is as bad as death. 

There was another malefactor to succeed, but the 
spectacle was so uncomfortable, that I was not able 
to stay the sight of another. It represented yet to 
me the intolerable sufferings which our blessed 
Saviour must needs undergo, when his body was 
hanging with all its weight upon the nails on the 
cross. 


In 1652 Evelyn reappeared in England. Every- 
thing was now in the hands of the rebels, and he 
could see no prospect of any immediate change ; 
he had led for the last ten years a Wandering and 
unsettled life, and began, not unnaturally, to sigh 
for seclusion and repose ; his own property, and 
the property of some of his nearest relatives, had 
been jeopardized by his continual absence, and re- 
quired his personal superintendence and protection ; 
—these and other circumstances induced him to 
think seriously of sending over for his wife, 
(whom he had left behind in France,) and settling 
down quietly in his own country. Having tem- 
porarily taken up his abode at Deptford, on the 
14th of March, he writes; ‘‘ I went to Lewisham, 
where I heard an honest sermon on 1 Cor. ii. 
5—7, being the first Sunday I had been at church 
since my return, it being now a rare thing to find 
a priest of the Church of England in a parish pul- 
pit, most of which were filled with Independents 
and fanatics.”” On the 29th of April, he notices 
‘that celebrated eclipse of the sun, so much 
threatened by the astrologers, and which had so 
exceedingly alarmed the whole nation, that hardly 
any one would work, nor stir out of their houses. 
So ridiculously were they abused by knavish and 
ignorant star-gazers.’’ In the following June, his 
wife being on her way to England, Evelyn went 
to Rye to meet her, and on Whit-Sunday he at- 
tended the parish church, ‘‘ where he heard one 
of the canters, who dismissed the assembly rudely, 
and without any blessing.”” At ihe end of the 
year we find him in London, where he spent his 
Christmas. Under the rule of the Puritans, how- 
ever, this cheerful season had ceased to be ob- 
served, except in strict privacy, either by festivity 
or religious exercises ; and Evelyn thus records 
the fact in his diary :— 


[25th December.]—Christmas-day ; no sermon. 
anywhere, no church being permitted to be open; 
so observed it at home. The next day we went te. 
Lewisham, where an honest divine preached. 


On the 19th of June following there is an entry 
which must have been made by the writer with a 
light heart :-— 


This day I paid all my debts to a farthing ; oh, 
blessed day ! 


On the 21st of August he heard a sermon from: 
good old Parson Higham, endeared to him. by. 
many sacred recollections. 
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I heard that good old man, Mr. Higham, the 
parson of the parish of Wotton, where I was born, 
and who had baptized me, preach, after his very 
plain way, on Luke, comparing this troublesome 
world to the sea, the ministers to the fishermen, and 
the saints to the fish. 


We will now throw together a few more ex- 
tracts from about the same period, which appear 
to us interesting and characteristic, and require 
no comment. 


[October] 28th, [1653.]—Went to London, to 
visit my Lady Gerrard, where I saw that cursed 
woman called the Lady Norton, of whom it was 
reported that she spit in our king’s face as he went 
to the seaffuld. Indeed, her talk and discourse was 
like an impudent woman. 

4th December.—Going this day to our chureh, I 
was surprised to see a tradesman, a mechanic, step 
up. Iwas resolved yet to stay and see what he 
would make of it. His text was from 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20: ‘And Benaiah went down also, and 
slew a lion in the midst of a pit, in the time of 
snow.” The purport was, that no danger was to 
be thought difficult when God called for shedding 


of blood ; inferring, that now the saints were called | 


to destroy temporal governments, with such fecu- 
lent stuff; so dangerous a crisis were things come 
to. 
[May] 11th, [1654.]—I now observed how the 
women began to paint themselves, formerly a most 
ignominious thing. 


[July] 8th, [1656.]—I had the curiosity to visit | 


some Quakers here [Ipswich] in prison; a new 
fanatic sect, of dangerous principles, who show no 


respect to any man, magistrate, or other, and seem | 


a melancholy, proud sort of people, and exceed- 
ingly ignorant. One of these was said to have 
fasted twenty days ; but another, endeavoring to do 
the like, perished on the tenth, when he would 
have eaten, but could not. 


On Christmas Day, 1657, Mr. Evelyn proceeded 
to London with his wife to celebrate that holy 
season. But the ordinances of the church could 
not be then observed without peril, and the zeal- 
ous churchman was on this occasion subjected 
to serious annoyance and inconvenience. The 
chapel in which the service for the day was being 
performed, was surrounded with soldiers, who 
surprised and captured the whole congregation. 
Evelyn, himself, was apparently treated with 
some consideration ; being confined in a room 
adjoining the chapel, where he was permitted to 
dine with his friends. What followed we will 
give in his own words :— 


In the afternoon came Colonel Whalley, Goffe, 
and others, from Whitehall, to examine us one by 
one. Some they committed to the marshall, some 
to prison. When I came before them, they took 
my name and abode ; examined me why, contrary 
to the ordinance then made, that none should any 
longer observe the superstitious time of the Na- 
tivity, (so esteemed by them,) I durst offend, and 
particularly be at common Prayers, which they told 
me was but the mass in English, and particularly 

ray for Charles Stuart; for which we had no 
Scripture. I told them we did not pray for Charles 
Stuart, but for all Christian kings, princes, and 
governors. ‘They replied, in so doing, we prayed 
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for the king of Spain, too, who was their enemy 
and a papist, with other frivolous and ensnaring 
questions, and much threatening ; and, finding no 
color to detain me, they dismissed me, with much 
pity of my ignorance. These were men of high 
flight, and above ordinances, and spake spiteful 
things of our Lord’s nativity. As we went up to 
receive the Sacrament, the miscreants held their 
muskets against us, as if they would have shot us 
at the altar; but yet, suffering us to finish the 
office of communion, as, perhaps, not having in- 
structions what to do, in case they found us in that 
action. SolI got home late the nextday. Blessed 
be God! 

At the beginning of the year 1658, Evelyn 
sustained a most painful domestic calamity, in the 
loss of two of his children. The eldest of these 
was a boy, about five years old, who must have 
been for his age a prodigy of learning. ‘* At 
two years and a half old,’’ writes the disconsolate 
parent, ‘* he could perfectly read any of the Eng- 
lish, Latin, French, or Gothic letters, pronounc- 
ing the three first languages exactly.”’ Before 
his fifth year, he had shown a strong passion for 
Greek, could readily turn English into Latin, 
and vice versd, and was able to recite a prodigious 
number of verses and parts of plays. The dear 
child was as amiable as he was clever, and was 
endeared to his parents as much by his docile and 
| affectionate behavior, as by the remarkable quali- 
ities of his mind. ‘* He was all life,’’ says the 
| father, ** all prettiness, far from morose, sullen, 
or childish in anything he said or did. The last 
| time he had been at church, (which was at Green- 
wich,) I asked him, according to custom, what he 
remembered of the sermon; ‘Two good things, 
father,’ said he, * bonum gratia and bonum gloria,’ 
with a just account of what the preacher said.”’ 

Although it is a sad tale to dwell upon, we 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the 
father’s touching description of his poor child’s 
death-bed, with the picus and eloquent remarks 
that accompany it :— 





The day before he died, he called to me ; and, 
in a more serious manner than usual, told me, that 
for all I’ loved him so dearly, I should give my 
house, land, and all my fine things, to his brother 
Jack—he should have none of them; and, next 
morning, when he found himself ill, and that I 
persuaded him to keep his hands in bed, he de- 
manded whether he might pray to God with his 
hands unjoined ; and a little after, whilst in great 
agony, whether he should not offend God by using 
his holy name, so often calling for ease. What 
shall I say of his frequent pathetical ejaculations, 
uttered of himself ’—** Sweet Jesus, save me, de- 
liver me; pardon my sins: let thine ange)s receive 
me!’? So early knowledge, so much piety and 
perfection! But thus God, having dressed up a 
saint fit for himself, would not longer permit him 
with us, unworthy of the future fruits of this in- 
comparable, hopeful blossom. Such a child I 
never saw ; for such a child I bless God, in whose 
bosom he is. * * * Here ends the joy of my life, 
and for which 1 go even mourning to the grave. 


Passing from this melancholy subject, we may 





notice that it is remarked in the Diary, that this 
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(1658) had been the severest winter that any man 
alive had known in England. The crows’ feet 
were frozen to their prey. Islands of ice enclosed 
both fish and fowl frozen, and some persons in 
their boats. 

The restoration of royalty—an event for which 
Evelyn had almost ceased to hope—called forth 
from him many expressions of joy and thankful- 
ness. In the chain of circumstances which re- 
seated Charles II. on the throne of his ancestors, 
the pious royalist discerned the finger of Provi- 
dence, and most devoutly acknowledged the mer- 
ciful interposition. 


3d May, 1660, came the most happy tidings of 
his majesty’s gracious declaration and applications 
to the parliament, general, and people, and their 
dutiful acceptance and acknowledgment, after a 
most bloody and unreasonable rebellion of near 
twenty years. Praised be forever the Lord of 
heaven, who only doeth wondrous things ; because 
his mercy endureth forever. 


On the 29th of May, Evelyn beheld the tri- 
umphant entry of his majesty into London, escort- 
ed by a military force of 20,000 men, ‘‘ who 
brandished their swords, and shouted with inex- 
pressible joy.’’ The bells rang and the streets 
were strewed with flowers. The mayor, alder- 
men, and all the companies, were there in their 
gayest liveries, with their gold chains, their ban- 
ners, and every circumstance of civic pomp. The 
windows and balconies were filled with ladies, the 
streets were hung with tapestry, the fountains ran 
with wine, trumpets sounded, and bands of music 
played in all directions ; whilst myriads of people 
flocked into the city, and from two in the after- 
noon till nine at night, all was bustle, splendor, 
and gayety. Mixing for a time with the crowd, 
the pious Evelyn stood in the Strand, as the gay 
procession passed, and, in his own words, ‘‘ be- 
held it and blessed God.” 

We will not dwell on the splendors of the 
king’s coronation, which took place in the follow- 
ing year, and is duly chronicled by Evelyn. It 
will be better for us to turn from public events to 
a few entries which illustrate some of the social 
characteristics of the period, and the tastes of the 
journalist. Notwithstanding his serious habits, 
Evelyn appears to have been tolerably fond of 
amusement. When the theatres were redpened, 
he was often found among the polished audiences, 
who, in their antipathy to Puritanism, and in their 
anxiety to encourage what fanaticism had pre- 
scribed, were too often led to countenance and 
applaud immorality and profaneness. We cannot 
say much for his theatrical taste, as exhibited in 
his Diary, although we must recollect it was the 
taste of the age, and was recommended by royal 
sanction. Thus, on the 26th of November, 1661, 
we have the following entry :— 


I saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, played ; but 
now the old plays began to disgust this refined age, 
since his majesty’s being so long abroad. 





On the following January, he writes :— 


I saw acted “‘ The Third Part of the Siege of 
Rhodes.”’ In this acted the fair and famous com- 
edian called Roxalana, from the part she per- 
formed ; and I think it was the last, she being 
taken to be the Earl of Oxford’s miss. It was in 
recitative music. 


The laxity*of morals which began to prevail in 
the court awakened many regrets in Evelyn’s 
mind ; some unpleasant thoughts obtruded them- 
selves there, which, in spite of his ardent and 
enthusiastic loyalty, he could not repress. On the 
16th of January, 1662, having spent the day at 
Blackwall with the Duke of York, he returned to 
London with his highness, and then observes that, 
“this night was acted before his majesty, ‘ The 
Widow,’ a lewd play.”” On the 18th he writes, 
(and the entry appears to us rather significant,) 
‘*T came home to be private a little, not at all 
affecting the life and hurry of court.”’ In the 
following month occurred a great storm, which 
** made such havoc on the land and sea, that sev- 
eral perished in both ;” in recording which ca- 
lamity Evelyn speaks out more boldly and indig- 
nantly on the corruptions of the age. ‘* Divers 
lamentable fires,’’ he adds, ‘‘ were also kindled at 
this time ; so exceedingly was God’s hand against 
this ungrateful and vicious nation and court.’ 

In October, 1663, Evelyn engaged the nephew 
of our great epic poet as tutor to his surviv- 
ing son. He records the appointment in these 
words :— 


24th October.—Mr. Edward Phillips came to be 
my son’s preceptor. This gentleman was nephew 
to Milton, who wrote against Salmasius’ ‘‘ De- 
fensio,’’ but was not at all infected with his prin- 
ciples, though brought up by him. 

During the prevalence of the terrific pestilence 
which desolated the metropolis—the Great Plague 
of 1665—Evelyn displayed his habitual piety, to- 
gether with considerable fortitude and energy of 
character. When so many thousands were per- 
ishing around him, he did not omit to express his 
sense of gratitude to Heaven that he and his were 
left unharmed. It was a dismal period, as the 
following entries—which we select as brief and 
characteristic—show :— 


August 28th.J—The contagion still increasing, 
and growing now all about us, I sent my wife and 
whole family (two or three necessary servants ex- 
cepted) to my brother’s at Wotton, being resolved 
to stay at my house myself, and to look after my 
charge, trusting in the providence and goodness 
of God. 

[September 7.]—Came home, there perishing 
near 10,000 pour creatures weekly; however, I 
went all along the city and suburbs from Kent- 
Street to St. James’—a dismal passage, and dan- 
gerous to see so many coffins exposed in the 
streets, now thin of people; the shops shut up, 
and all in mournful silence, not knowing whose 
turn might be next. 


On the night of the 2d of September, 1666, 
about ten o’clock, began the Great Fire of London, 
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following close upon the heels of the former ca- 
lamity which had befallen the ill-fated city. 
Evelyn was a spectator of the awful spectacle, 
and has admirably described its terrific grandeur. 


God grant, (he says,) mine eyes may never 
behold the like, who now saw above 10,000 houses 
all in one flame! The noise, and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall 
of towers, houses, and churches, was like a hide- 
ous storm; and the air all about so hot and in- 
flamed, that at the last one was not able to approach 
it; so that they were forced to stand still, and let 
the flames burn on, which they did for near two 
miles in length, and one in breadth. 


These calamitous events, however, made but 
little impression on the king and his courtiers. 
Open profligacy and impiety were still encouraged 
in high places, and the theatres were given over 
to scurrility and indecency. 


This night [October 18th, 1666] was acted, 
(says Evelyn,) my Lord Broghill’s tragedy 
called ‘* Mustapha,” before their majesties at court, 
at which I was present, very seldom going to the 
public theatres for many reasons now, as they were 
abused to an atheistical liberty, ete. * * * I 
was invited by my Lord Chamberlain to see this 
tragedy, exceedingly well written, though in my 
mind I did not approve of any such pastime in a 
time of such judgment and calamities. 


As might be readily supposed, Evelyn was 
deeply affected by the disgrace of Lord Clarendon, 
one of the stanchest friends of the monarchy, 
whose gravity of demeanor inspired respect among 
all its more serious supporters. The fall of such 
a man indicated the triumph of frivolity and licen- 
tiousness over all that was decorous and respect- 
able in the English court. By the gay danglers 
about Whitehall, and by the king himself, he had 
been long, and for very obvious reasons, heartily 
disliked. ‘‘ His morals as well as his politics,” 
observes Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘ were those of an earlier 
generation. * * * * On the vices of the young 
and gay he looked with an aversion almost as 
bitter and contemptuous as that which he felt for 
the theological errors of the sectaries. He 
missed no opportunity of showing his scorn of the 
mimic revellers, and courtesans, who crowded the 
palace ; and the admonitions which he addressed 
to the king himself were very sharp, and, what 
Charles disliked still more, very long.’’* Still, 
there were not a few in that corrupt court who 
regarded him with respect ; and when his dis- 
grace was made known, many indignant expres- 
sions escaped the lips of some of those who had 
suffered and imperilled life and liberty for the 
royal cause. Evelyn appears, from his Diary, to 
have taken every opportunity of showing his 
respeet, and expressing his sympathy, for the 
fallen chancellor, and thus speaks of his dis- 
missal :— 

27th [August, 1667.]—Visited the lord chan- 
cellor, to whom his majesty had sent for the seals 


* Macaulay's History of England, vol, I. 
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a few days before ; I found him in his bed-chamber, 
very jo The parliament had accused him, and 
he had enemies at court, especially the buffoons 
and ladies of pleasure, because he thwarted some 
of them, and stood in their way. I could name 
some of the chief. The truth is, he made few 
friends during his grandeur among the royal suf- 
ferers, but advanced the old rebels. He was, how- 
ever, though no considerable lawyer, one who kept 
up the forms and substance of things in the nation 
with more solemnity than some would have had. 
He was my particular kind friend on al] occasions. 
The cabal, however, prevailed, and that party in 
parliament. Great division at court concerning 
him, and divers great persons interceding for him. 


From these historical details we turn to a few 
entries, which illustrate the manners and amuse- 
ments of the period :— 


4th February, [1668.]—I saw the tragedy of 
‘¢ Horace’’ (written by the virtuous Mrs. Phillips) 
acted before their majesties. Betwixt each act a 
masque and antique dance. The excessive gal- 
lantry of the ladies was infinite, those especially on 
that * * * Castlemaine, esteemed at 40,000/. and 
more, far outshining the queen. 

16th June.—To a new play, with several of my 
relations, ‘‘ The Evening Lover,’’ awe Dry- 
den’s comedy of ‘* An Evening’s Love, or, the 
Mock Astrologer?’’] a foolish plot, and very 
profane. It afflicted me to see how the stage 
was degenerated and polluted by the licentious 
times. 

[February] 18th, [1669.J—I went with Lord 
Howard, of Norfolk, to visit Sir William Ducie at 
Charlton, where we dined. The servants made 
our coachmen so drunk, that they both fell off their 
boxes on the heath, where we were fain to leave 
them, and were driven to London by two servants of 
my lord’s. This barbarous custom of making the 
masters welcome by intoxicating the servants had 
now the second time happened to my coachman. 

15th June, [1670.]—1 went with some friends 
to the Bear Garden, where was cock-fighting, dog- 
fighting, bear and bull-baiting, it being a famous 
day for all these butcherly sports, or rather bar- 
barous cruelties. The bulls did exceeding well, 
but the Irish wolf-dog exceeded, which was a tall 
greyhound, a stately creature indeed, who beat a 
cruel mastiff. One of the bulls tossed a dog full 
into a lady’s lap, as she sat in one of the boxes, 
at a considerable height from the arena. Two 
poor dogs were killed, and so all ended with the 
ape on horseback, and I most heartily weary of the 
rude and dirty pastime, which I had not seen, I 
think, in twenty years before. 


We have a curious instance of the perplexities, 
expenses, and delay of the law, in Evelyn’s time, 
and of the inefficiency of legal arbitrations, in the 


following entry, under the date of the 26th 
May, 1671. 


Having brought an action against one Cocke, for 
money which he had received for me, it had been 
referred to an arbitration by the recommendation of 
that excellent good man, the Chief Justice Hales ; 
but, this not succeeding, I went to advise with that 
famous lawyer, Mr. Jones, of Gray’s Inn, and 
27th May, had a trial before Lord Chief Justice 
Hales ; and, after the lawyers had wrangled suffi- 
ciently, it was referred to a new arbitration. This 
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was the very first suit at law that ever I had with 
any creature, and oh that it might be the last ! 


Sincerely attached, as we have seen, to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England, 
Evelyn was affected and annoyed in no slight degree 
by the encouragement given to the Roman Catholic 
faith in certain high quarters, and had long begun to 
apprehend from it the most serious consequences 
to the nation. He noticed with some alarm the 
open revival of superstitions ceremonies, and the 
display of foolish but gorgeous spectacles, calcu- 
lated to attract the attention of the idle and curious. 
As an instance of the lengths to which these were 
carried, we insert his description of an Easter 
pageant of 1672 :— 


4th April.—I went to see the fopperies of the 
Papists at Somerset House and York House, where 
now the French ambassador had caused to be 
represented our blessed Saviour at the paschal 
supper with his disciples, in figures-and puppets 
made as big as the life, of wax-work, curiously 
clad, and sitting round a large table; the room 
nobly hung, and shining with innumerable Jamps 
and candles ; this was exposed to all the world; 
all the city came to see it. Such liberty had the 
Roman Catholics at this time obtained. 


In this month of May following, Evelyn was 
hastily despatched by his majesty to the Kentish 
coast, with instructions to watch the motions of 
the Dutch and English fleets. At Dover he 
beheld the magnificent squadron commanded by the 
Duke of York, sail by, ‘‘ after the Dutch, who 
were newly withdrawn,” and a ‘‘ goodly yet 
terrible sight,’’ he describes it to have been. The 
next day he took horse for Margate, and “‘ here,” 
he says, “‘ from the North Foreland light-house- 
top, (which is a Pharos, built of brick, and having 
on the top a cradle of iron, in which a man attends 
a great sea-coal fire all the year long, when the 
nights are dark, for the safeguard of sailors,) we 
could see our fleet as they lay at anchor.” 
Having arrived at Margate, he was introduced to 
a rustic Kentish widow whose portrait is worth 
insertion :— 


19th. Went to Margate; and the following day, 
was carried to see a gallant widow, brought up a 
farmeress, and I think of gigantic race, rich, comely, 
and exceedingly industrious. She put me in mind 
of Deborah and Abigail, her house was so plenti- 
fully stored with all manner of country provisions, 
all of her own growth, and all her conveniences so 
substantial, neat, and well understood ; she herself 
so jolly and hospitable ; and her land so trim and 
rarely husbanded, that it struck me with admiration 
at her economy. 


Among the many wonders of which Evelyn 
was an eye-witness, his description of Richard- 
son, the famous fire-eater, is not unworthy of a 
place :— 


He devoured brimstone on glowing coals before 
us, chewing and swallowing them; he melted a 
beer-glass and eat it quite up; then taking a live 
coal on his tongue, he put on it a raw oyster, the 
coal was blown on with bellows till it flamed and 
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sparkled in his mouth, and so remained till the 
oyster gaped and was quite boiled. Then, he 
melted pitch and wax with sulphur, which he drank 
down, as it flamed ; I saw it flaming in his mouth 
a good while; he also took up a thick piece of 
iron, such as laundresses use to put in their smooth- 
ing boxes, when it was fiery-hot, held it between 
his teeth, then in his hand, and threw it about like 
a stone ; but this, I observed, he cared not to hold 
very long; then, he stood on a small pot; and 
bending his body, took a glowing iron with his 
mouth from between his feet, without touching the 
pot or ground with his hands; with divers other 
prodigious feats. 


On the 4th of June, 1679, Evelyn, under singu- 
lar circumstances, dined in the Tower with our 
friend Pepys, whose diary has furnished so much 
amusement to posterity. He had been recently 
committed by the House of Commons, on the 
absurd charge of having forwarded information to 
the French court of the state of the English navy, 
and was furthermore suspected and accused by his 
opponents of being a Papist. It is not uninter- 
esting to imagine the two men who took such 
accurate note of every event, and so minutely 
described the most trivial features of the period in 
which they lived, conversing together on the 
politics of the period—the Popish plot, the cor- 
ruptions of the court, and the prospects of the 
nation, and indulging each other with their 
amusing reminiscences. 

Although our extracts have been very copious, 
we cannot refrain from presenting the reader with 
one or two more recollections of Charles II.’s 
court; so remarkable for its gayety, its splendor, 
and its immorality. In the gilded saloons of 
Whitehall ambassadors from strange and barbarous 
lands were often entertained in right hospitable 
style; and the fair ladies of that brilliant court 
appear to have been as much enraptured by the 
presence of the rude Muscovite and swarthy Moor, 
as our modern damsels by the apparition of the 
Nepaulese ministers. 


This evening, says Evelyn, [24th January, 
1682,] I was at the entertainment of the Morocco 
ambassador, at the Duchess of Portsmouth’s glori- 
ous apartments at Whitehall, where was a great 
banquet of sweetmeats and music; but at which 
both the ambassador and his retinue behaved them- 
selves with extraordinary moderation and modesty, 
though placed about a long table, a lady between 
two Moors, and amongst these were the king’s 
natural children, viz., Lady Litchfield and Sussex, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, &c., concubines 
and cattle of that sort, as splendid as jewels and 
excess of bravery could make them; the Moors 
neither admiring nor seeming to regard anything, 
furniture or the like, with any earnestness, and but 
decently tasting of the banquet * * * In this man- 
ner was this slave (for he was no more at home) 
entertained by most of the nobility in town * * * 
He went sometimes to the theatres, where, upon 
any foolish or fantastical action, he could not for- 
bear laughing, but he endeavored to hide it with 
extraordinary modesty and gravity. In a word, 
the Russian ambassador, still at court, behaved 
himself like a clown, compared to this civil heathen. 
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The 25th of January, 1685, with a heavy heart, 
Evelyn made the following note in his diary :— 


Dr. Dove preached before the king. I saw this 
evening such a scene of profuse gaming, and the 
king in the midst of his three concubines, as I had 
never before seen—luxurious dallying and profane- 
ness. , 


But a few days after this, on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, the profligate monarch was seized with an 
apoplectic fit; and on the 6th, at half-past eleven 
in the morning, he gave up the ghost. 


I can never forget, (says Evelyn,) the inexpressi- 
ble luxury and profaneness, gaming, and all disso- 
luteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of 
God, (it being Sunday evening,) which this day 
se’night [ was witness of * * * Six days after was 
all in the dust. 


This year, Evelyn was grievously afflicted by the 
loss of two daughters ; one whom he describes as 
a miracle of goodness, and comeliness of mind and 
person. They both fell victims to that frightful 
malady, the small-pox, which at that period made 
such frequent and dreadful ravages. In addition 
to his private calamities, Evelyn was deeply 
affected by the gloomy aspect of public affairs. 
The popish tendencies of the king and his court 
filled him with horror and alarm. But though a 
great bigot, James II. appears to have had less 
superstitious credulity than is usually attributed to 
him. In September, 1685, Evelyn waited on the 
king at Winchester, and makes the following note 
of what occurred during his interview with the 
new sovereign :— 


His majesty was discoursing with the bishops 
concerning miracles, and what strange things the 
Saludadors would do in Spain—as by creeping into 
heated ovens without hurt; and that they had a 
black cross on the roof of their mouths, but yet 
were commonly notorious and profane wretches ; 
upon which his majesty further said, that he was 
so extremely difficult of miracles, for fear of being 
imposed upon, that if he should chance to see one 
himself, without some other witness, he should 
apprehend it a delusion of his senses. 


With respect to these Saludadors, Evelyn had 
added, in a note, that his friend Mr. Pepys, pass- 
ing through Spain, and being curious about mira- 
cles, (as he was about everything else,) found a 
very famous Saludador, and ‘* offered a very con- 
siderable reward, if he would make a trial of the 
oven, or any other thing of that kind, before him.”’ 
The wary miracle-worker, however, seeing that 
Pepys ‘‘ was a more than ordinary curious per- 
son,’’ respectfully declined, and ingenuously ac- 
knowledged that it was all a trick. ‘* This,”’ 
added Evelyn, ‘‘ Mr. Pepys affirmed to me ; ‘ but,’ 
said he, ‘I did not conceive it fit to interrupt his 
majesty who so solemnly told what they pre- 
tended to do.’ ”’ 

Proselytes of all shades of character were now 
gained over to Rome; though it was the general 
opinion that Rome gained little credit by some of 
her converts. 
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Dryden, the famous play-writer, (says Evelyn,) 
(January 19th, 1686,) and his two sons, and 
Mrs. Nelly (miss to the late ) were said to go 
to mass ; such proselytes were no great loss to the 
church. 


The events of the year 1688 must have excited 
in Evelyn's mind many conflicting emotions. 
Notwithstanding his attachment to the son of the 
martyred king, Ke could not shut his eyes to the 
dangerous attacks which had been made on the 
constitution and the Protestant religion. He wit- 
nessed, however, with sorrow the departure of the 
dethroned monarch ; and, with some feelings of com- 
punction and regret, transferred his allegiance to a 
stranger. When the new queen and king were pro- 
claimed, he beheld with indignation the levity and 
eagerness with which the daughter assumed the 
father’s crown ; and, it may be, bitterly called to 
mind the words of anguish which were wrung from 
that father’s lips —‘* God help me, my own children 
have forsaken me!” 


It was believed, (he says,) that both, especially 
the princess, would have showed some (seeming) 
reluctance, at least, of assuming her father’s crown, 
and made some apology, testifying her regret that 
he should by his mismanagement necessitate the 
nation to so extraordinary a proceeding, which 
would have showed very handsomely to the world, 
and according to the character given of her piety, 
consonant also to her husband’s first declaration, 
that there was no intention of deposing the king, 
but of succoring the nation ; but nothing of all this 
appeared ; she came into Whitehall, laughing and 
jolly, as to a wedding, so as to seem quite trans- 
ported. 


As we approach the conclusion of the diary, 
we find fewer entries which are likely to interest 


the general reader. We will extract one or two, 
which illustrate the manners of the times, and 
furnish matter for reflection :— 


[4th February, 1693.]—Unheard-of stories of 
the universal increase of witches in New England ; 
men, women, and children, devoting themselves to 
the devil, so as to threaten the subversion of the 
government. At the same time there was a con- 
spiracy amongst the negroes in Barbadoes, to mur- 
der all their masters, discovered by overhearing a 
discourse of two of the slaves, and so preventing 
the execution of the design. 

(24th November, 1699.]—Such horrible rob- 
beries and murders were committed, as had not 
been known in this nation; atheism, profaneness, 
blasphemy, amongst all sorts, portended some 
judgment, if not amended ; on which a society was 
set on foot, who obliged themselves to endeavor the 
reforming of it, in London and other places, and 
began to punish offenders, and put the laws in 
more strict execution ; which God Almighty pros- 
per! 

Notwithstanding his great age and growing in- 
firmities, Evelyn continued to note down the events 
of his life, with the utmost care and exactness, to 
the last. He lived till the beginning of the year 
1706, and, in the latest entry but one which the 
Diary contains, his cheerful piety shines forth with 
undiminished lustre. 
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1705-6, Ist January.—Making up my accounts 
for the past year, paid bills, wages, and new-year’s 
gifts, according to custom. Though much indis- 
posed, and in so advanced a stage, I went to our 
chapel [in London] to give God public thanks, be- 
seeching Almighty God to assist me and my family 
the ensuing year, if He should yet continue my 
are here, and bring me at last to a better 
ife with Him in His heavenly kingdom. Divers 
of our friends and relations dined with us this day. 


On the 27th of February, Mr. Evelyn died, and 
was buried at Wotton. 

We have not in the course of the present narra- 
tive noticed the public employments to which 
Evelyn was promoted, nor alluded to his various 
literary performances. But, very recently, a post- 
humous publication has proceeded from the press, 
which is deserving of something more than a com- 
mon notice, and which we regret we have not 
space at present to review.* It is enough to say, 
that in the work alluded to, Evelyn has defended, 
by eloquent and perspicuous argument, the faith 
that was so admirably illustrated by the practice 
of his life. We should also add, that the philoso- 
pher of Wotton was one of the earliest members 
of the Royal Society, and enriched its transactions 
by many valuable contributions. In the present 
paper, we are fully aware that we have presented 
nothing that can be called new to a large portion 
of our readers ; but, notwithstanding the familiar 
nature of its subject-matter, we are not without 
hope that it may be perused with some interest, or 
at least regarded with indulgence, as a well-meant 
homage to the memory of a true Englishman and 
sincere patriot. 





MEMORY.t 
BY R. E. M. K. 
Lord, keep my memory green. 


Wuoss is the tongue that will hesitate to repeat 


with us this earnest petition? Whose the heart 
that does not echo it, at least in desire? You, 
with the mantling smile, and the light of: girlhood 
on your beauteous brow, we scarcely ask it of you ; 
for your gaze is onward, on through the flowery 
meads and vernal pastures of prospective life ; on 
through the sunny arcades of hope’s fairy-land, 
where all is so entirely couleur de rose—so redolent 
with the 
Promised joys of life’s unmeasured way. 


Yet even you would find the honey-cup of pleasure 
turn to bitterness at your lips, were it not for the 
‘¢ green memories’’ by which the cup is encircled. 
Could we tear from it that verdant foliage, those 
clinging tendrils—in other words, could we remove 
the green memory of the love that has sprung up 
about you—that has budded, and leafed, and clasped 
you with its tendril-like attachment—that has so 
sweetened the atmosphere of existegce—where 
would be the allurements of your future? where 

* “The True Religion. > John Evelyn. Now first 
saeage oy by permission of W. J. Evelyn, Esq., M. P., 
rom the original manuscript in the library at Wotton. 
Edited, with notes, by the Rev. R. M. Evansen.” 2 vols. 


1850. 
t See ‘“‘ The Haunted Man,” by Charles Dickens. 
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the glory of the picture upon which you now gaze 
so yearningly? ‘Thus unconsciously to ourselves 
do we borrow from the ‘“ past”’ the light where- 
with to gild our future ! 

Again we say, whose is the tongue that will 
hesitate to repeat with us this petition, ‘* Lord, 
keep my memory green?’’ whose the heart that 
does not echo it, at least in desiret Listening 
with the ears of imagination, we hear the expected 
answer rising up around us, an ‘‘ universal prayer,” 
from our very antipodes, even to our own ‘‘ house- 
hold walls.” 

Yet some, we know, have, in the face of right 
reason, maintained memory to be a curse rather 
than a blessing. These individuals we maintain 
to be among the morally insane members of the 
community, and consequently not admissible opin- 
ionists. ‘They are among those who would trace 
deformities in a ‘‘ faultless perfection’? by reason 
of the crookedness of their own moral vision. 

Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill ; 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will ; 
And, with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide. 


The hearts of men are full of contrarieties, and 
as dissimilar in the more minute characteristics as 
are the physiognomies of the human race. Of 
this, even the most superficial knowledge of the 
world suffices to convince us. Let each one look 
no further than within the range of his own imme- 
diate circle, and, even in this narrow boundary, 
how varied are the aspects, how dissimilar, how 
opposite! Like the human face, it is only in gen- 
eral outline that the hearts of men resemble each 
other ; even as the leaves of summer are all of one 
hue, yet of how infinite a variety!’ The face has 
its universal form, the leaf its universal green, and 
the heart, in like manner, its universal triune ca- 
pacity, ‘‘ will, memory, and understanding,” a 
twin picture as it were to the theological virtues, 
‘¢ faith, hope, and charity,’’—faith and hope, that 
perish at the gates of eternity, charity only remain- 
ing with the beatified soul ; will and memory, that 
in the same way are extinguished in the dawning 
blaze of an infinite understanding. Faith and hope 
are bestowed on us as blessings by the hand of a 
beneficent Providence, and are universally acknowl- 
edged as such, as being the means by which we 
ascend to the everlasting Horeb, the goal of exist- 
ence; as being the wings by which we soar to 
that immaculate atmosphere whose vital essence is 
charity. Upon the same grounds we demand the 
same acknowledgment regarding the gift of mem- 
ory. 

Memory is to us now, when we see “ darkly as 
through a glass,’”’ and ‘‘ know only in part,” a 
faint semblance of what ‘‘ knowledge’’ will be to 
us hereafter. ‘To deprive us of memory would be 
to leave us dwelling in the darkness of this ‘‘ prison 
of the flesh,’ with our lamp of consolation extin- 
guished ; for hope is our lamp, and hope is the 
offspring of memory. Memory presents the facts. 
to our minds, hope builds upon them. Thus, as 
we said before, we borrow from the past the light 
wherewith to gild our future. 

‘* Lord, keep my memory green!’ echoes in- 
stinctively in the heart of the wondering child, as 
it looks upon the leafless boughs of winter, and 
seeks in vain for the wild flowers, ‘‘ striped and 
golden,”’ it was wont to gather in the merry hours 
of summer. It remembers them, the blue violets— 
those deep eyes of the young spring first gazing 
upon us so shyly—the cowslips of sunny May; 
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and Hope weaves a garland afresh—a garland of 
promise that they shall leaf and blossom again, 
when warm days, and cloudless skies, and fertil- 
izing dews return. ‘‘ Lord, keep my memory 
green!’’ trembles on the wan lips of the weeping 
mourner, whether it be over the dead or the dying 
those agonizing drops be distilled. It wells up 
there from the stricken yet disciplined heart in the 
half audible appeal for strength addressed to those 
ears which are never closed against us. ‘* Teach 
me to remember that Thou hast promised succor to 
all who call upon Thee in the day of tribulation— 
that this is not our tree country—that here life is 
made up of meetings and partings, and that it is 
only hereafter we may anticipate the bliss of an 
inseparable companionship.’? True, memory is 
potent to stir the storm of natural regrets, to rend 
the heart with the thought of present desolation, to 
convulse the lip when its cry of endearment comes 
back unanswered, to thicken the breath with a 
sense of suffocation at the threshold of that cham- 
ber whose closed door— 


THE LADDER OF 


So often on its hinge before, 


bespeaks the stillness of the sleep within, to flood 
the eye with ungovernable tears by recalling the 
bloom, the life, the love, the beauty, that so lately 
animated that shrine of dust, and have now left it 
ripening for decay. True, it is potent to awaken 
thus the fierce tides of mental anguish, to prostrate 
our moral courage, to overcome for the time being 
even our physical powers; but how sovereign is 
the antidote it at the same time affords! how spe- 
cific the balm of its spiritual consolation ! 

‘* Memory is my solace,’’ sigh the separated in 
life. They who are the victims of an untoward 


fate ; knit together by the bonds of affection, yet 


divided by an ocean of adverse circumstances ; to 
think of the absent, to keep them shrined in the 
sanctuary of the mind, to call back the tones, the 
smiles, the words of endearment, the winning gen- 
tleness, the frank pleasantries, the laugh, the glance 
of sweet surprise, the warm, fervent pressure of the 
hand, are surely privileges too dearly prized to be 
relinquished without reluctance by the exiled from 
home ; we say home, because of the accepted creed 
that— 


*T is home where’er the heart is. 


Memory is that sunshine we see beaming so oft 
in the face of venerable age. ‘‘ He is thinking of 
his youth!’’? we say, when the smile of happy 
abstraction, like a breath of summer, melts into 
touching softness of expression the time-worn lin- 
eaments of the hoary dreamer. He is back with 
his early childhood, when the world seemed all so 
good and beautiful, and men just what their Maker 
first designed them to be, * only a little lower than 
the angels;’’ back with his happy school-days, 
when application and ability were first coined into 
the gold of knowledge ; back with the merry troop 
who went ‘bounding out to play ;’’ back with 
his dawning manhood, which stil] is youth, when 
passion, kindled at the shrine of beauty, offered up 
its first, its purest sacrifice, an unsullied and de- 
voted heart. He thinks, he ponders on all this, and 
if a cloud of regret arise, it is but momentary, for 
though the nerveless arm, the failing eye, over 
which the film of age is gathering fast, the silvered 
locks, the faltering step, are all solemn evidences 
that the winter of life has set in for him, memory 
is at hand with her antidote; at hand with the 
balm of her consolation. She tells him that these 
are but incrustations wrought by time on the sur- 





ST. AUGUSTINE. 


face, which eat not their way within; the soul of 
man being impervious to all blighting influences ; 
its dower being that of perpetual youth. 

Memory is the guardian angel even of the 
wicked. How often does it step in between the 
intention and the guilty deed, staying the murder- 
ous hand, whispering admonitions long forgotten, 
stirring the callous heart to a sense of good. soften- 
ing, subduing, winning it! ‘Truly may we repeat, 
it is their guardian angel, though it is doubtless 
these who would clamor for its destruction, who 
would exclaim ‘*‘ Away with it—away with it; it 
is the bane, the curse of my life!’’ If there be 
really any existing whose graceless tongues could 
dare thus to execrate aught so sacred, we cry 
‘* Pause ere thou condemn,” and opening for them 
afresh the book of the creation, bid them behold how, 
when God made man in the paradise of Eden, and 
endowed him with ‘ will, memory, and understand- 
ing,”’ ‘* He saw that it was good.” 





From Graham’s Magazine. 
THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 

A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 


All common things—each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end; 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 


The low desire—the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues less; 
The revel of the giddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess ! 


The longing for ignoble things, 
The strife for triumph more than truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth ! 


All thoughts of ill—all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thought of ill, 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will ! 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright field of Fair Renown 
The right of eminent domain ! 


We have not wings—we cannot soar— 
But we have fect to scale and climb 

By slow degrees—by more and more— 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen, and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their frowning foreheads to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways, that appear 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable past, 

As wholly wasted—wholly vain— 
If rising on its wrecks at last, 

To something nobler we attain. 
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WHAT IS THE PALLIUM?—SONNET OF SONNETS. 


From the Globe. 
WHAT IS THE “‘ PALLIUM?”’ 


Hrrnerto such terms as *‘ rescript,”’ “‘ enthroniza- 
tion,” ‘‘ jubilee,’’ and ‘* pallium,’’ have formed part 
of a foreign jargon, un-English in sound as well as 
significance; but as henceforth these and other forth- 
coming flowers of exotic nomenclature seek to become 
household words in merry England, folks must make 
up their minds to understand them. A knowledge 
of the newest fashions of ecclesiastical millinery will be 
found also indispensable; and as the pallium, among 
other revivals, is spoken of in public documents, it is 
well to know something about it. 

This is an article of dress of which the Pope makes 
e present to archbishops. But the shape and cut of 
the garment has undergone such a serious change 
that the original and primitive tailoring is lost alto- 
gether. In the time of Augustus, we are told, in his 
life, by Suetonius, that the emperor gave the pallium 
to his friend, pallia inter munuscula distribuebat ; 
but whether the papal custom originated in a wish to 
copy imperial manners is a point we shall not moot. 
Certain it is, that when Tertullian wrote his treatise 
de Pallio no such gifts were flying about from Rome; 
indeed, the bishops of that city scarcely could com- 
mand a change of raiment for personal wear. In 
Tertullian’s time the pallium was clearly no part of 
church costume whatever; no more than the dalmatic, 
which came in long afterwards in the revolutions of 
holy fashion. Originally a Greek dress, (as opposed 
to the Roman foga,) it was a distinction of scholars, 
rhetoricians, and men of letters, who were most of 
them foreign to Rome. In the lapse of a few centu- 
ries it became by promotion a royal garb, and the 
name was exclusively given to a flowing robe of pur- 
ple worn by majesty. Milton evidently only uses it 
in that sense when he exclaims, in his ‘* Penseroso,”’ 


Let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by ! 

In the celebrated forgery called the ‘* Donation of 
Constantine,’? which has long been laughed out of 
court, and of which Rome is now thoroughly ashamed, 
there is a clause inserted about a special grant of the 
emperor to the pontiff, authorizing him to wear this 
royal accoutrement. ‘There is nothing about his right 
to communicate the privilege to others. 

The Greek emperor had already granted the use of 
regal robes to the patriarch of Constantinople, as we 
know in the case of Justinian and Anthimus; the 
Roman bishop could not brook inferior finery. But 
the privilege was strictly personal, for when Chil- 
peric, King of France, asked Pope Vigilius to give it 
to the Archbishop of Arles, leave was first sought 
from the emperor; that formality was soon forgotten. 

In point of fact, the assumed power of granting 
licenses to wear this peculiar uniform became a most 


Valuable perquisite of the papacy. Cardinals’ hats | 


were not yet invented, and a sort of clerical exclu- 
siveness of rank (for parsons are men, alas! and 
fully alive to human vanities) was cultivated in these 
dark ages to perfection. Nor was the garment given 
fer nothing. When Lichfield was made temporarily 
an archbishopric in King Oifa’s time, the pallium 
had to be paid for handsomely; and in Henry the 
First’s time, his Archbishop of York got over head 
and ears in debt to buy a pullium. 

It will be understood, from this simple and true 
account of the dress, that it is strictly a secular and 
purely mundane affair, a regular bit of fancy costume, 
and not to be confounded with pious usages in any 
way. That it should be sought for so eagerly by 
sensible old men is only proof of human flunkeyism. 
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ambition. Laymen are not exempt from slavery to 
similar ties—and going lower still in the scale of 
attractive threads, a witty Pope has laid down the 
doctrine in his ‘‘ rescript’’ about the rape of a lock— 
| that 

Beauty draws us with a single hair! 


There stands about a mile outside the Porta Pia, on 
| the road to Tivoli, an old convent of nuns attached to 
| the still more ancient church of St. Agnes. These 
| nuns are poor, and rarely do any of Rome’s high-born 
| damsels enter the cloister of this lonely and neglected 
| sisterhood. They have got a small paddock attenant 
' to the monastery, and therein keep a couple of sacred 
| lambs, not necessarily of the merino breed, but still 
proud and happy ministrants of their wool for the 

texture of this noble decoration. The sisters spin it, 

not by any new-fangled jennies, but on the old patri- 
| archal spindle, and weave it in a loom of which the 
| pattern might date from the days of Penelope. Doubt- 
| less these simple-minded and angelic vestals feel 
| inward happiness in the thought of working out an 
| ornament for the chosen champions of their chureh; 
| a feeling akin to what in feudal ages animated the 
bosom of fair spinsters who wove a scarf for some 
cherished and select model of chivalry :— 


Emblem bright ! which to embroider 
While her knight was far away, 

Many a maiden hath employed her 
Fairy fingers night and day. 

No one will be so unreasonable as to quarrel with 
the Pope for decorating any Englishman with his 
pallium, especially as he no longer pockets the fee, 
but allows it to go for the support of these poor nuns, 
The potentate of Borneo has made Sir J. Brooke a 
rajah of Sarawak, and the emperor of the flowery land 
may make Dr. Bowring, of Hong Kong, a first cho 
mandarin, presenting the doctor with a splendi 
button, though both these happy gentlemen would 
perchance see the propriety of a reference to their 
own Sovereign on the occasion. 





More than 3000 Roman silver medals have just 
; been discovered by a poor vine-grower in the neigh- 


borhood of Nimes, in a field belonging to him. The: 
were enclosed in an earthen urn. Another small 
urn was near it, containing 162 medals of pure gold. 
The latter, which weighed 867 grammes, were sold to 
the town of Nimes, and to some amateurs, at the rate 
of 115 francs per ounce. They consist of 2 of Julius 
Cesar, 14 of Trajan, 26 Vespasian, 5 Nero, 17 Anto- 
ninus, 16 Domitian, 11 Adrian, 3 Commodus, 5 Lu- 
cius Verus, 10 Faustinus, 1 Faustina, 2 Septimus 
Severus, 1 Plctinus, 1 Lucilla, (the wife of Ant» 
ninus,) 1 Nerva, 1 Sabinus, 1 Didius-Julianus, 1 
Pertinax, and 2 of Aurelian. Out of the silver med- 
als, only 1500 have been saved ; the others were 
melted down by a silversmith, to whom they had 
been sold. 





THE SONNET OF SONNETS. 


I mucu admire that Italian gent 
Who first invented sonnets, for his sense 
In keeping them so short; a sure defence 
Against prolixity, and vast extent 
Of long-drawn verses, by which nothing ’s meant, 
And empty verbiage. For no pretence 
Of subject, or of energy immense 
In treating it, or ill-deserved content 
With what has gone before, can ever spin 
The sonnet’s length beyond twice seven lines : 





The thing even no longer took the form of a robe, but ! 
became a mere garter, an inch wide, attenuated to | 
the form it bears in the armorial emblems and official | 
seal of Armagh, Canterbury, and Dublin. But, slen- 
der as the bauble was, it sufficed to stimulate clerical 


Which is a great advantage, too, to one 
Who has not much to say, and spreads his thin 
Thoughts far as possible; and him who pines 
For that blest moment when his task is done. 
Tait 





FRANCE AND ABD-EL-KADER. 


From the Times, of Dec. 6. 
FRANCE AND ABD-EL-KADER. 


France has undisputed possession of the soil of 
Algeria. The records of the struggle by which 
she confirmed her power have vanished from the 
face of the land; they are to be found only in the 
eanvas on which Horace Vernet has immortalized 
the prowess of the army of Africa, and in the walls 
which hold prisoner the only chieftain who ventured 
to match the spirit of Arab nationality against the 
intruding legions of Gaul. But if the pictures of 
Vernet bear just testimony to the gallantry of the 
French troops, the walls of the Chateau d’ Amboise 
bear testimony to an absence of sound feeling on 
the part of the French people. The parallel to 
the lesson of courage should have been, as in old 
days, the lesson of inviolable faith and of a refined 
sense of honor. This unfortunately we do not 
recognize, nor can we congratulate France on the 
progress of her Algerian settlement, so long as 
the indefensible, and we may add the unnecessary, 
detention of the indomitable emir forms the pen- 
dant to that progress. It is now three years since 
the army of Africa, under the guidance of a prince 
of the blood, triumphed over the genius and activity 
of Abd-el-Kader ; it is now, therefore, three years 
that he has lingered in a captivity, which is only 
not hopeless as there may be elements of a healthier 
spirit than the present Assembly evinces existing in 
the bosoms of the French people ; yet it must be 
allowed that the chances of his release are small 


unless French governments shall acquire more 
moral courage, or the voice of public opinion 
speak on this question with the force which it has 
sometimes applied on occasions less touching the 


honor of the nation. According to the spirit, or 
even to the letter, of the convention made with the 
military representatives of France, the emir should 
have been free to retire, as he proposed, to the 
shrine of the Prophet, and lose in the practices of 
devotion the remembrance of his defeated ambition 
and chivalrous conflicts. It cannot be denied that 
to her substantial triumph France could not have 
added the possession of his person if the warrior 
Mussulman had not reposed full confidence in the 
honor of a French gencral and the promise of a 
Christian prince. It can still less be denied that 
both General Lamoriciére, who made the original 
contract, and the Duc d’Aumale, Governor of 
Algeria, who confirmed it, considered that they 
had pledged the faith of the then government of 
France. The competence of a military chief to 
dictate or accept terms of surrender to an enemy, 
and the obligation of a government to fulfil that 
engagement, are some of the first principles upon 
which the conduct of war is regulated; nor can 
anything more fatal to the interests of humanity, 
more especially of the oppressed, be devised, than 
a jesuitical distinction between the military com- 
petence and the executive approval in cases of 
immediate exigency. Yet it is upon such a dis- 
tinction that the French chamber have decided to 
rest the detention of their captive ; and it is upon 





such a distinction that the present minister of war 
urged the Assembly to practise a reserve, for which 
unhappily they had, thanks to the variable systems 
of France, already three precedents. If we had 
hesitated to believe that the voice of the French 
people, through their representatives sitting in a 
single chamber, unchecked by dynastic forces, and 
unshackled by fears, could be given in favor of so 
unjustifiable an outrage as the detention of Abd-el- 
Kader, the vote of the 25th November leaves us 
no room for doubt. That vote, taken on the propo- 
sition of General Fabvier, that the emir should be 
conducted, according to the terms of the convention, 
to Alexandria or to St. Jean d’Acre, is a complete 
adhesion on the part of the legislative assembly to 
the prolonged injustice which began under the 
administration of Louis Philippe. It is as impos- 
sible to read the discussion which led to that vote 
without feelings of astonishment and indignation, 
as it is to regard the fate of the imprisoned emir 
without regret and compassion. ‘The sympathy 
due to misfortune is increased by our sense of the 
wrong which has been superadded, while our 
estimation of the conquerors is lowered by their 
repudiation of an engagement that we cannot but 
consider as binding. And what, it may be asked, 
were the arguments by which the speakers who 
carried the majority with them defended that which 
we, in common with the minority of the chamber, 
look upon as a gross violation of international law 
and a foul blot upon the ’se..tcheon of republican 
France?’ M. Anthony Thouret said he regretted 
the introduction of the subject at a time when 
everything was going on so comfortably in Algeria. 
He declared himself unable to understand how any 
man could quote the law of nations in favor of 
such a gang of brigands—*‘ ces écumcurs de mer ;”” 
he considered the treatment which the emir had 
received as a proof of French generosity. M. 
Lequien next informs us that what is a military 
convention in the first instance becomes a treaty 
as soon as it is referred from the subordinate to 
the chief authority. According to him, Abd-el- 
Kader voluntarily encountered the chance of refusal 
from the government, and is merely grumbling 
because he did not turn up trumps; the successive 
governments which have ruled in France since the 
emir landed on her shores have not dared to ratify 
the convention, ‘‘ because in effect there are sacred 
interests of humanity which will be always, under 
existing circumstances, an obstacle to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty.”” M. Charras, after following 
the lead of these two senators as to the incompe- 
tence of the governor-general of Algeria to enter 
into a convention binding on France, and as to the 
inapplicability of international law to a man, who 
had fought with French soldiers according to the 
rules of Arab warfare, concludes with a glance at 
the material interests of the new colony, which he 
holds to be incompatible with the liberation of the 
captive. Finally, we have the declaration of the 
minister of war, General de Schramm, who begins 
by treating the question on the ground of interest. 
He approves ‘the temporization” of Louis 





COST OF PATENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Philippe’s government—in other words, their 
violation of the contract under the pretext of de- 
ferring to sanction it—and begs the Assembly not 
to put to hazard the economy achieved by with- 
drawing thirty thousand soldiers from the scene 
of war. Ashamed, however, as a soldier to 
overlook the point of honor, he adds that it is 
competent to destroy an enemy by all the means 
which rigorous military principles command—a 
sentiment which, if it means anything, means that 
a French officer might induce an opponent to sur- 
render on the faith of guarantees which could 
never be redeemed. The minister eventually has 
recourse to the authority of Arago, as a ministerial 
predecessor, who; as he states, informed the emir 
by letter that he should never'go free so long as 
his presence in Algeria might be productive of 
disorders. We have had the double testimony of 
General Lamoriciére and of the Duc d’Aumale, as 
visible in the acts at the time of two men con- 
fessedly honorable, and as repeated by one in a 
despatch, and by the other from the tribune, that 
Abd-el-Kader had full option of escape or surrender. 
France, therefore, received all the benefits which 
a voluntary resignation could give. What those 
benefits were, may be estimated from the language 
of the military men who spoke on the debate—one 
of whom, General 'Tartas, said that the emir could 
set Africa in flames from sea to sea; the other of 
whom attributed to his downfall the reduction of 
30,000 men from the army of Algeria. The sole 
ground on which the Assembly appears to have 
voted against the consideration of the measure was 
the danger to France which might accrue from the 
emir’s liberation. His engagement to retire to 
Mecca is set aside with the same facility with 
which France repudiates her promise. We should 
never have entertained a doubt of the Mussulman’s 
keeping his word; but those who sacrifice their 
own honor are ever sceptical as to the faith of 
others. The respect which is due to a gallant 
foe should also have prevented a nation whose 
instincts are military from seeking exceptional 
constructions in order to defend their proceedings 
to themselves. Even could acts be proved against 
Abd-el-Kader which might rival the savage enor- 
mities of General Pellissier, they would not affect 
his right to the performance of the stipulations by 
which his hostility ceased; the barbarian puts 
civilization to the blush now in his captivity as 
then in his warfare. The truth is, that neither 
French governments nor French assemblies dare 
give freedom to a man whom the masses regard as 
a special trophy of national power. It is not the 
first time that valor and patriotism have found on 
the soil of France a prison or a grave, and it would 
seem that with some few exceptions of detail the 
heroic Arab is destined to the fate of Toussaint 
l’Ouverture. 





From the Times. 
COST OF PATENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Tuere is just now a strong movement in favor 


of legal reforms. Important changes in the forms 
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of action before the common law courts are more 
than meditated. The introduction of those cheaper 
and more efficient tribunals which within the last 
three or four years have given such general satis- 
faction may also in fairness be reckoned a great 
step in advance. Were it directly to our pur- 
pose, we might readily enumerate many important 
ameliorations in our criminal and bankruptcy 
codes—many facilities given to parties in. civil 
questions for settling litigated points without the 
expense of a solemn investigation. Enough, 
however, has been said in these few words to call 
attention to a fact of sufficient notoriety. It is 
the more remarkable that one only head of .the 
law, and that head one which regulates interests 
of the utmost importance to a commercial and 
manufacturing people, should have been entirely 
passed over. It is strange that while the position 
held by England among the family of nations is 
more immediately referrible to the mechanical 
ingenuity and scientific skill of her children than 
to any other quality they possess, the rights of 
inventors can scarcely be spoken of as having a 
definite existence. It is strange that a Watt, a 
Hargreave, an Arkwright, should be left to 
present a humble petition to the crown, imploring 
that he may for a period of short duration be 
guaranteed a beneficial interest in his own dis- 
covery. It is stranger still that all the protection 
the crown can afford, after a number of tedious, 
costly, and useless forms have been duly fulfilled, 
consists in giving the petitioner a right to defend 
his title to his own invention before a court of 
law, should any one feel disposed to call it in 
question. Finally, when the petitioner actually 
does present himself before the court, he finds to 
his dismay the state of the law to be such that, 
unless his case is very clear indeed, he is at least 
driven to compromise with an opponent who, if he 
had not brains to make the discovery, at least has 
wit enough to despoil him of a portion of the 
advantages to which he was in justice entitled. 
Such is the present condition of the law of patents 
—‘* Sic vos non vobis’’ is its spirit, and should be 
its motto. 

Our attention has been more particularly called 
to this subject by a report from a committee of 
the Society of Arts, with a copy of which we 
have been favored. ‘To this pamphlet we would 
refer those of our readers who may be desirous of 
tolerably accurate information conveyed in a popu- 
lar and intelligible form. | It will be sufficient for 
us to indicate the leading points of the ceremonials 
with which an inventor is bound to comply before 
he is admitted to defend his right to his own inven- 
tion before a court of law. It is, then, sufficiently 
well known that a person who lays claim to any 
mechanical discovery is compelled to take out 
what are called ‘‘ Letters Patent,’’ as the first 
step in defending his rights. In the early days 
of our history these letters patent had a real sig- 
nificance, but now that the position of ‘‘ inven- 
tors” is regulated most indirectly by act of Par- 
liament, and directly by a series of judicial decis- 
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ions, they have ceased to be anything else than a 
very costly and superannuated process for taking 
the first step-towards the recognition of a legal 
right in a man’s own discovery. The well known 
act of Jamesé]. will be found duly set forth in the 
pamphlet of which we have spoken. By this 
great act—one of the noblest in the statute book— 
monopolies were abolished. An excepted case, 
however, was left in favor of ‘ letters patent’’ 
and ‘‘ grants of privileges for the term of fourteen 
years or under, hereafter to be made, of the sole 
working or making of any new manufactures, to 
the true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, &c.’’ Thus, then, it has happened 
that the power of granting letters patent has been 
reserved to the queen, acting by the attorney or 
solicitor general. We shall presently mention the 
exceptions taken by the act to the issue of these 
warrants, as they form the basis on which depends 
the series of legal decisions upon which the 
security of inventors depends. 

The shortest method of putting the reader in 
possession of the various steps necessary for pro- 
curing the queen’s signature to letters patent, and 
of the expense thereby entailed on the inventor, 
without any benefit either to himself or to the 
public, or to his honest rivals in discovery, will 
be to extract from the pamphlet before us the fol- 
lowing table. As far as it goes, it merely gives 
the cost of suing out letters patent for England. 
For the whole of the United Kindom the expense 
must be trebled :— 


A RECITAL OF THE OFFICIAL STAGES, SO FAR AS 
THEY CAN BE MADE OUT, WHICH AN INVENTOR 
MUST UNDERGO IN OBTAINING LETTERS PATENT 
FOR AN INVENTION IN ENGLAND ONLY, PROVIDED 
HIS APPLICATION IS UNOPPOSED. 

Stages. 

1. Inventor prepares humble peti- 
tion tothe Crown, . 

2. Which he must fortify by a dee- 
laration taken before a Master 
in Chancery, and pay. . 

3. He delivers petition and decla-7 
ration to the Home-office, in 
Whitehall, and pays . 

4. Home Secretary signs petition 
after some days, and refers it 
to Attorney or Solicitor Gen- 
eral . 

5. Petition taken to the Attorney) 


£0 1 


COST OF PATENTS IN ENGLAND. 


13. Clerk of the Patents prepares a 


and docket of the bill, and the 
fees paid are 

. And engrosses two copies of the 
bill, one for the Signet-office 
and one for the sara d Seal- 
office, fees 

. Stamp duty on each . 


. Engrossing Clerk of the sais. a 


draught of the Queen’s py 


office engrosses Queen’s bill 
for signature, fees . 

. Stamp for the same . . 

- Queen’s bill taken to Attorney- 
General or Solicitor-General 
and signed by them, fees . 

- Taken back to Home Secretary 

. Sent by Home ane to the 
Queen. 

. Signed by the Queen — 
Returned to the Home Secreta- 
ry, and the fees paid are . 

- Queen’s bill taken to Signet-) 
office, in Somerset-house . 

. Clerk of the Signet prepares a 
signet bill for the Lord Keep- 
er of the Privy Seal, and the 
fees paid are. 

. Clerk of the Lord Keeper of the) 
Privy Seal prepares a Privy 
Seal bill for the Lord Chan- 
cellor and stamp, fees paid are 

. Privy Seal bill delivered to the } 
Clerk of the Patents 

. Clerk of the Patents engrosses 
the patent, and fees paid are 

Stamps for the patent, &c. 

. Clerk of the Patents prepares a 
docket thereof . 

. Stamp for the docket of patent J 

. Boxes for the patent . 

. Fees to the deputy (), the Lord 
Chancellor’s Purse-bearer 

. Fees to the Clerk of the Hanaper 

. Fees to the Deputy Clerk of the 
Hanaper 

. Recipe of the Lord Chancellor ) 
for the Privy Seal bill, which 
he signs. . 

. Fees to the Deputy-Sealer and 
Deputy-Chaff Wax ‘ 








7 13 


0 10 


£99 7 2 


rolment of the specification. 


Exclusive of fees in cases of opposition and for en- 


or Solicitor General, at their 
Chambers, and the fees paid 
to them and clerks are 

6. Attorney or Solicitor General 
reports in favor of petition, as 
a matter of course, unless op- 


7. Report taken back to the Home- 
office, in Whitehall. 

8. Home-office prepares a warrant, | 
which echoesthe report, and is 

9. Sent to the Queen to sign . 

10. Returned to Home-office, and 

11. Home Secretary countersigns 
warrant, and the fees paid are 

12. Warrant taken to Patent-office, 
in Lincoln’s-inn. 








The specification is quite a separate matter, 
and is handed in by the inventor long after the 
petition. It is his interest to delay its presenta- 
tion as long as possible, in order to defeat the 
maneeuvres of the professional ‘‘ patent jobbers.” 
The practice of these persons, whenever they hear 
vf an intended application for the protection of 
letters patent, is to post down to the chambers of 
the attorney or solicitor general, and present a 
petition with a title sufficiently wide to cover 
nearly any invention on the particular subject that 
may be subsequently introduced. When applica 
tion is made by the real inventor he is met by a 
caveat. The question is then discussed in the 
chambers of either one or other of the great Jaw- 
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officers of the crown, when it goes hard with the 
impostor but he is able to get an inkling of the 
nature of the discovery made by the real inventor, 
and so to compel him to divide profits. The 
jurisdiction exercised by the attorney and solicitor 
general is merely formal, and, such as it is, is 
directly prejudicial to the interests of inventors, 
and consequently to the progress of discovery. 

We would be distinctly understood as not 
intending to attribute the slightest blame to the 
law officers of the crown. The fault rests not 
with them but the system. Mr. Webster, a gen- 
tleman of extensive practice in this department of 
the law, has, in his evidence before the committee, 
given us a very clear idea of the difficulties in 
which these learned functionaries are placed, by 
stating his own practice according to the side on 
which he may be engaged. Mr. Webster’s 
statement is as follows :— 


Supposing I was for the original patentee. I 
should say ‘‘ What a monstrous injustice it is for 
you to grant the patent, and to drive me to legal 
proceedings!*’ But if I were for the person 
applying for the patent, I should say, ‘‘ What a 
monstrous thing it is to preclude me, because, if 
you are right, the other person has his remedy by 
an action; if you are wrong, my rights are gone 
forever !”’ 


This latter argument would appear to be of 
superior force with the attorney-general, for we 
find that he does not refuse four per cent. of the 
applications which are usually made to him by 


inventors, real or supposed, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Whatever other alterations may be made in the 
law as applied to patents generally, it is abun- 
dantly certain that no real benefit can accrue from 
making the first step to the recognition of an in- 
ventor’s right to his own discovery so costly and 


so cumbersome as this. Litigation on such a 
subject there must be to the end of time, and 
probably the old statute of James is not far amiss 
in its enumeration of the cases in which applica- 
tions for protection should be refused. It declares 
that protection shall be granted to inventors ‘‘ of 
such manufactures which others at the time of 
making such letters patent and grants shall not 
use, so as also they be not contrary to the law 
nor mischievous to the state, by raising prices 
of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, or 
generally inconvenient.”” The concluding phrases 
must no doubt be referred to the prejudices and 
delusions of the time, and might now-o’-days be 
struck out as obsolete; but, these necessary 
amcnudments made, we cannot see how it is possi- 
ble to avoid bringing the rights of inventors to 
adjudication somewhere. The costly and useless 
formalitics we have named might well be dis- 
pensed with, and a simple system, »: registration 
or otherwise, substituted in its place. A simpli- 
fication and digest of the law would follow, and 
proper precautions be taken that the substantial 
decision on questions of so purely technical a 
character should be left with as little hindrance 
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as possible to persons more competent to decide 
upon such matters than lawyers can possibly be in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 





From the Daily News, 7 Dec. 
THE WEST INDIES. « 


Tue West Indies have been visited this year’by 
two strangers, both of whom went to see and to 
report. ‘The one was an Englishman, the other an 
American. The Englishman was a patrician by 
birth, a senator by hereditai:: position. He went 
to the West Indies with introductions from every- 
body here to everybody there. From the Govern- 
ment House downwards there was not a place in 
which he was not an honored guest. The utmost 
facilities were afforded him for observation; the 
best information, statistical and general, was placed 
at his disposal. The result was, Mr. Kdward 
Stanley’s letter to the Right Hon. William Glad- 
stone. 

We adverted at the time to the fallacies of that 
production. Our regret was deep, that one who 
had taken the trouble to go to the West Indies to 
form an opinion for himself, should have come back 
with nothing better than an opinion formed for 
him by others. Mr. Stanley threw away one of 
the greatest opportunities ever opened to a young 
and intelligent English traveller. Allowing him- 
self to be made a lion of, he submitted to be escorted 
from place to place by parties interested in advane- 
ing their own views, and suffered his note-book to 
be filled with ‘‘ facts collected on the spot’’ from 
the mouths of parties whose profits depend on the 
continuance of the delusion. Mr. Stanley left 
Jamaica with the impression that nothing could be 
better than absenteeism, that no system could be 
more perfect than the system of attorneyship, that 
the charges for management were reasonable, that 
the wages of labor were monstrous, that the evils 
of the colonies are solely caused by the abolition of 
slavery, and that the least we could do for the 
West Indies would be to give them a complete 
monopoly in our trade in sugar. 

The American who has visited Jamaica in the 
present year is one Mr. Bigelow, of whom our 
readers probably have never heard. He is a hum- 
ble citizen of New York, a membez of its press, a 
person whom the house of Derby would no doubt 
hold cheap, and whom the lowest clerk in the 
bureaucracy of Downing-street would speak of 
with contempt. Mr. Bigelow visited Jamaica, 
knowing no one, and merely for the purpose of 
reporting to his countrymen what the island was 
like and consisted of. He has come home, after 
seeing and judging for himself, very much aston- 
ished at all that he has met with, and with very 
different impressions from those of Mr. Stanley. 
He believes that West Indian ruin is solely and 
entirely attributable to absenteeism, and the sys- 
tem of management which is its necessary con- 
sequence; he shows that labor is uncommonly 
cheap, considering the prices which monopoly has 
forced upon the colony ; and though by no means 
friendly to emancipation, he shows conclusively 
that, emancipation or no emancipation, the West 
Indies could not have gone on on the old system— 
that their ruin was only a question of time, and 
that, whether they fell a few years sooner or a few 
years later, they were absolutely doomed before 
emancipation was proposed. Mr. Bigelow has 

ublished a book to prove these things. It is pub- 
ished in America for the information of his coun- 
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trymen, and we really look upon it as somewhat a| that a country which supports a larger variety of for- 
reflection upon England and on English literature | est trees than any other tract of its size in the world 
that such a book, the first in which a correct view | Should import all its timber, its shingles, its staves, 


THE WEST INDIES. 


of the West Indies should be taken, should be the | 
work, not of an English author, but of a member 
of the New York press, and should emanate from 
one of the publishing establishments of a nation | 
which so rarely puts forth an original or a success- | 
ful publication. | 

The readers of the Daily News will gather from | 
what we have said generally as to Mr. Bigelow’s) 
views that they accord with the opinions which 
have been from time to time advanced in these col- 
umns with respect to the condition and capabilities 
of the West Indies. It has been the habit of others 
to picture the distresses of these colonies; our 
practice has been to hold up to them a mirror in| 
which they may see shadowed the gross neglect 
and mismanagement from which they suffer. Peo-| 
ple talk of exhausted estates in the West Indies ; 
we scarcely believe, for our own parts, that such a 
thing is to be met with. And as regards Jamaica, 
Mr. Bigelow bears us out :— 


Jamaica embraces (he says) about 4,000,000 acres 
of land, of which there are not probably any ten lying 
adjacent to each other which are not susceptible of 
the highest cultivation, while not more than 500,000 
acres have ever been reclaimed, or even appropriated. 
The quality and productiveness of the soil may be in- 
ferred, in part, from what I have said of its exports. 
Sugar ratoons here, on most plantations, three or four 
times. I myself picked some cotton of a superior} 
quality, which had been planted more than ten years. | 
Very little of the soil has been manured, or requires | 
to be, and such a thing as an exhausted estate is| 
hardly known. 


Snch is the state of the cultivation of this| 
island, and such, nevertheless, is its productive-| 
ness. Everything that has been done to make the | 
land bring forth has been done by nature ; man has} 





| such a farm. 


its headings, and its hoops; that an island which, if 
left to run wild, would afford better grazing ground 
to cattle all the year round than any that can be pro- 
cured at any season in any one of the United States, 
with cultivation, should import ‘‘ all its smoked and 
salt beef, all its salt pork, hams and tongues, most of 
its butter, lard, cheese, candles, and soap;—and yet 
such has been the custom for years, as the list of im- 
ports demonstrates!’’ 


The waters all around Jamaica abound in the 
finest fish, yet there is nota salt fish eaten in the 
island that does not come from Glasgow or from 
Halifax. The people will send to Maine for lum- 
ber, and pay a high price for it, rather than be at 
the trouble of cutting down a tree. There is nota 
single saw-mill in the island. There is not a water- 
wheel in use for sugar-making, though there are 
forty rivers, and above two hundred contributory 
rivulets. In all Jamaica there is not one manufac- 
tory ; and so neglected is the earth, that the very 
bricks are brought from England. 

When all these circumstances are considered it 
is really no matter for surprise why the West 
Indies are depressed. Is the condition of Jamaica 
likely to be bettered? Not, Mr. Bigelow says, 
whilst the estates continue in their present hands, 
There is a system of land monopoly in Jamaica 
which precludes people froma acquiring property 
for the purpose of turning it to profitable uses. 
Till very recently there was not such a thing on 
the island as a farm of 50 or 100 acres under cul- 
ture for a profit. Even now it is difficult to acquire 
The Jandowners do not like to part 
with small portions of their land. Under the pres- 
ent system, the cost of managing an estate of 200 
acres is as much as the cost of managing one of 
1,000, and the larger the estate the less therefore 


never thought it worth his while to do more than! the relative expense. Again, it would not be 
plant and reap the crop. Indeed, he has not always worth while for a non-resident to keep up the 
thought it worth his while to plant. Of all the| Supervision of a moderate-sized farm, three thou- 
produce of Jamaica, the most abundant article of | sand miles from home. Nothing less than the 
supply has been pimento. In 1848, in spite of | Profits of a very large estate could compensate hina 
the agricultural depression of the island, the ex-! for the trouble and expense of keeping up a forve 


ports of pimento fom Jamaica amounted to no less | 
than 5,000,000 of pounds; being nine tenths of the 
entire pimento produce of the world. Now hear 
what Mr. Bigelow says of the cultivation of pimen- 
to :— ‘ 


There ts not a pimento walk on the island which 
has been cultivated from seed planted by human hands. 
All the seed is scattered about with the rejectamenta 
of the birds, and when it comes up, the bushes and 
shrubbery by which it happens to be surrounded are 
cut away from about it, and thus the pimento walk is 
laid out. The same thing is true of the guava. 





Such is the way Jamaica has been cultivated ; 
such are the natural resources of this depressed 
island. Capable as it is of producing anything and | 
everything, it actually produces nothing, and its} 
inhabitants are sinking daily deeper and deeper| 
into utter helplessness. Only think of what is to} 
be met with on every estate in the island, and of | 
what, nevertheless, Jamaica condescends to import| 
from the mother country :— 


of attorneys, agents, and book-keepers, and for the 
absence of that personal devotion to its manage- 
ment which none but a proprietor ever feels. And 
this brings us to what Mr. Bigelow says on the 
subject of non-residence. Let the reader mark 
how different are his conclusions on that point 
from the conclusions of the Hon. Edward Stanley : 


Most of the land is held by English proprietors, 
whose residence has usually been distant from it at 
least one month’s sail. This involves the necessity of 
employing a resident attorney, to take a proprietary 
supervision of the estate, whose duty it is to employ 
an overseer to conduct its tillage, and who is expected 
to advisé the proprietor of everything connected with 
its management, and to transmit the proceeds of the 
crops, whenever there are any to transmit. The over- 
seer occupies the mansion,usually a handsome house, 
where he is personally attended by from three to five, 
and not unfrequently twice that number of servants, 
and as many horses, with the aid of which he keeps 
an eye to the culture and harvesting of crops, the em- 
ployment of operatives, and the devising of excuses 


| for the short returns which are sure to follow the in- 


It will scarcely seem credible (says Mr. Bigelow) 
that a country which can grow any kind of grain, | 
almost without culture, should import all its flour, its! 
meal, its rice, and immense quantities of peas and | 


beans, fur the consumption of its own population;| 


difference, laziness, and dishonesty which in nine cases 
out of ten characterize his management. But this 
hierarchy of agencies is not yet complete. Each over- 
seer has from one to three book-keepers, as they are 
called, the number depending upon the size and pro- 
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ductiveness of the estate. I do not know of an estate 
with less than two, and I presume they usually exceed 
than fall short of that number. These different agents 
have to be paid a compensation averaging for each 
estate throughout the island over 3,000 dollars a year. 
This sum has to be earned, not to pay the interest on 
the land or the improvements—not to pay for the | 
laborers to cultivate it—not to bring its produce to | 
market—but mostly, if not exclusively, for services | 
made necessary by the absence of the proprietor from | 
the island. His estate has to make a profit of nearl | 
3,000 dollars upon the investments before he can | 
receive a farthing. If it fails to net that amount, it 
is insolvent, and, if the proprietor have no other re- 
sources, he must mortgage or sell at once. To escape 
the necessity of choosing between such disheartening 
alternatives, he is compelled to draw everything from 
the estate and return nothing. He turns all its prod- 
uce into money, and ships it home as fast as possible, 
not leaving it one unnecessary day to circulate in im- 
provement, in labor-saving machinery, in manuring, 
or in any other way for the benefit of the estate, but 
all goes off to keep down a foreign interest account, to 
pay off mortgages, or to be expended upon his support 
elsewhere. Of course the estate gradually depreciates 
in productiveness and value under such a process of 
depletion, and the alternatives which the planter seeks 
to avoid he has only postponed; he is finally compelled 
either to borrow or sell. 


What does his borrowing bring him to? 
Bigelow tells us :— 


Mr. 


There is scarcely an estate upon the island which is 
not mortgaged, or which has not been sold under a 
mortgage sale. I should distrust the accuracy of my 
information, if I had not received it from the most 
authentic and reliable sources. I was assured by the 
attorney-general of the island, an Irish barrister of 
high standing, and the highest authority upon a mat- 
tef of this sort, that an unencumbered estate of any 
size or value was hardly to be found here. _ I verified 
his statements in numerous ways, and by inquiries 
widressed to those most likely to be informed upon 
such a subject, and found no difference of opinion 
about it. A gentleman who had been for many years 
a resident upon the island admitted to me, after some 
reflection, that he could not call to mind an exception 
—a single large estate that was unencumbered. What 
makes the evil greater is, that, in most instances, the 
mortgages are for much larger amounts than the 
mortgaged property is worth. The reason is, that 
most of the mortgages were given before the abolition 
of slavery, and when West Indian estates were a pop- 
ular security in Mincing-lane and Downing-street. 
I say the mortgages were given before, because it has 
not been possible since then to borrow money to any 
extent upon Jamaica property. 


What is the remedy for such a state of things, 
we must take another opportunity of considering. 
Meanwhile, we have said enough to afiord subject 
for reflection, and to lead even West India propri- 
etors themselves to consider whether low-priced 
sugar is, as Mr. Stanley says, the cause of all their 
miseries. 





From the Daily News, 10 Dec. 
COPYRIGHT WORK OF A FOREIGNER. 


OttenporF v. Buack.—Berore Vice-CHance.- 
Lor Kyicut Bruce.—Mr. Malins and Mr. Flather 
moved for an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from selling an edition of a work written by the 

laintiff, entitled ‘* A new Method of Learning to 
ead, Write, and Speak a Language in Six Months, 
adapted to the French, for the use of Schools and 
Private Teachers, by H. G. Ollendorf.”” The 
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work was first published in April, 1843, in London, 
where the author was then temporarily residing. 
The author had entered into an agreement respect- 
ing the copyright with Messrs. Whittaker and Co., 
who were with him plaintiffs in the suit, and they 
had published the work. The defendant had im- 
ported an edition of the work, purporting to be 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and it was to 
restrain him from selling this edition, as a piracy, 
that the suit was instituted. In support of the 
motion affidavits were filed verifying the above facts, 
and stating that Dr. Ollendorf was actually residing 
in England at the time of the publication, and was 
in the habit of visiting England every year for two 
or three months, and of then residing in lodgings 
in Tichbourne-street. It was contended that this 
circumstance distinguished the case from ‘* Boosey 
v. Purday,’’ where the composer whose work was 
in question was resident abroad at the time of the 
publication. It was further argued that ‘‘ Boosey 
v. Purday’’ (13 Jurist, 918) was at variance with 
** Cocks v. Purday,”’ (6 Common Bench Reports, 
860,) and ‘‘ D’Almaine v. Boosey,’’ (1 Younge 
and Collyer Exchequer, 288,) and therefore could 
not be taken as settling the legal question, even if 
it were considered applicable to the present case. 

Mr. Rolt and Mr. Eddis, for the defendant, con- 
tended that the case of ‘* Boosey v. Purday,’’ in 
which all the earlier cases were considered, must 
be treated as establishing the legal right, or at the 
least to create so much doubt that the court of 
chancery could not, according to its ordinary prac- 
tice, grant an injunction founded on a different view 
of the legal question. This had been so held in 
two cases recently before his honor, ‘* Murray v. 
Bohn” and ‘* Murray v. Routledge,’”’ in both of 
which an injunction was refused and the plaintiff 
left to establish his case at law, the defendant keep- 
ing an account in the mean time. ‘The provisions 
in the copyright act must be understood to be in- 
tended for the protection of the works of British 
subjects. 

The vice-chancellor said that literature was of no 
country, and his honor referred to an eminent 
scholar, now for some years resident in England as 
a foreign minister, and asked whether a work of 
that distinguished person, published for the first time 
in England, would not be protected. His honor 
put that case because it could not be said that domi- 
cil had been then acquired; a foreign minister 
preserving the domicil of his own court. 

Mr. Rolt said that probably the decision of 
‘* Boosey v. Purday’’ would settle that question ; 
but submitted that the present case, which was one 
of a mere occasional residence, could not be con- 
sidered as the same as that which his honor had 
suggested. 

Mr. Eddis, on the same side, adverted to the fact 
that in ‘* Cocks v. Purday,’’ and ‘‘ D’Almaine v. 
Purday,”’ the plaintiffs were Englishmen, to whoma 
foreigner had assigned an unpublished work. Now 
it might well be that a foreigner had by the common 
law a property in an unpublished work, and might 
dispose of it, and then the publisher (if a British 
subject) might acquire a title under the copyright 
act, which, according to its provisions, the author 
himself might have been incapable of acquiring. 

The vice-chancellor said—-My belief is that when 
the cases of ‘* Murray v. Bohn,”’ and ‘‘ Murray ». 
Routledge,’’ were brought before me the point 
whether the injunction should be granted or refused 
was not argued, or was scarcely argued, by which 
I mean that, according to my impression, it was not 
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pressed upon me. It was in substance conceded, 
or almost conceded, by the counsel for the plaintiff 
that the matter might go to law, the defendants 
being directed to keep an account. If, however, 
the point had been fully argued before me, and 
substantially contested, on that occasion, I should 
still not hold myself bound by what took place in 
either of those cases. Notwithstanding what I did 
or declined to do in those cases, I consider myself 
at liberty to deal with the present case as if those 
cases were not,and I shall do so. It has been said 
here that the legal right is doubtful ; and that the 
mere existence of the doubt is sufficient to prevent 
the court from granting the injunction. In that I 
do not agree. I believe that such a doctrine is new 
in this court, and would interfere theoretically and 
practically with its jurisdiction, daily exercised, to 
a very great extent. The question of the legal 
right, being in doubt, is a matter for the serious 
attention of the court, and one to which it is right 
that weight should be given; but it is not a matter 
which renders it incumbent on the court to refuse 
an injunction. The court must be guided bya dis- 
cretion according to the exigencies and the nature 
of each particular case. Now, notwithstanding 
Mr. Eddis’ argument, which he has very properly 
put, that the plaintiff in ‘‘ Cocks v. Purday”’ was 
an Englishman, claiming by assignment from a 
foreigner, I still think that circumstance affords no 
clear grounds of distinction between the cases ; and 
the present, it appears to me, if the case of ‘‘ Cocks 
v. Purday”’ was rightly decided, the plaintiff, Dr. 
Ollendorf, is right here in equity and right at law. 
But it has been said, and I believe correctly said, 
that the case of ‘‘ Cocks v. Puiday,’”’ which was 
before the Court of Common Pleas, and afterwards 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, has been opposed 
by a case in the Court of Exchequer, and I believe 
they are in opposition. But this circumstance does 
not render it incumbent on this court to follow the 
decision in the Court of Exchequer; however, it 
may tend to throw doubt on the legal question, and, 
therefore, may be material as affecting the manner 
in which the court is to exercise its discretion. I 
think it right to say, if I were to elect between 
** Cocks v. Purday”’ and the case in the Exchequer, 
I should be disposed to say, and I do say, that 
** Cocks v. Purday”’ appears to me to be the more 
consistent with an enlarged view of the subject, 
and with the true interpretation of the act of parlia- 
ment. That point, however, is not for my ultimate 
decision now. I state merely my view of it as a 
circumstance entering in some degree into my 
reasons for the course I at present mean to take. 
There is acircumstance, however, here, which dis- 
tinguishes the present case from the case in the 
Court of Exchequer, ‘* Boosey v. Purday’’—namely, 
that when the first publication of the work in 

uestion took place in England the plaintiff, Dr. 

lendorf, was himself present in England. It is 
said, and I believe with truth, he was here only 
temporarily, and that his domicil was originally 
foreign, and has never ceased to be foreign. That 
may beso. I cannot, however, accede to the prop- 
osition that the circumstance of his being present 
here at the time of the first publication is immaterial. 
Assuming “‘ Boosey v. Purday”’ to be law, (though 
I think ‘* Cocks v. Purday” to be according to a 
more correct view of the law,) yet assuming 
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‘* Boosey v. Purday”’ to be law, there is the cir- 
cumstance of difference to which I have just adverted; 
a circumstance which ought to have weight on such 
a question and on such a point. I am of opinion 
that there is a case for an injunction now on the 
common undertaking of the plaintiffs to abide by 
any order which the court may make as to damages 
in the event of the injunction being discharged, dis- 
solved, or varied. I make this order merely as a 
lawyer, but for the sake of literature generally it 
is to be hoped that this may prove to be the right 
view of the law. Let an injunction issue at once. 


Tue visit of Mr. Dudley Field to England, and 
his interesting statements to the members of our 
Law Amendment Society this week, are real events 
in the progress of Jaw reform in this country. The 
injustice which the English people submit to in the 
revered name of law, and in the sacred, but in their 
case profaned, name of equity, is more enormous 
than the future historian will be able remotely to 
conceive. The keystone of the barbarous Gothie 
portal to Justice in our common-law procedure 
was struck out some twenty years ago, when the 
logical forms of legal contest were reduced to their 
now moderate number; other heavy blows have 
further undermined the ruin, and almost cleared 
away whatever was feudal in that portion of the 
edifice ; and then came the raising of the new and 
noble portal of the County Courts. Still, in all 
but the most trivial litigation, the delay and expense 
are such that justice can only be had at a percent- 
age utterly disgraceful to a nation either honest or 
merely clearheaded and commercial. We still 
preserve a diversity of tribunals, to administer 
laws that ought not to be inharmonious ; and we 
are prevented from making the laws harmonious 


by the difficulties of finding tribunals able to rule 
the concord and administer the whole field of law 
as a single empire. In this case, as in a multitude 
of others, our young relations across the Atlantic 


have done that which we only longed to do. In 
this rivalry of nations, so far above all other rival- 
ries, they have pushed development of institutions 
which they received from forefathers common to us 
both, to a more rapid perfection than we. Mr. 
Dudley Field is one of three men who framed a 
constitutional law for the state of New York, under 
which the courts of legal and equitable jurisdiction 
have been successfully merged ; the enactment has 
succeeded in practical working; and the spectacle 
of ‘* Equity swallowing up Law’’ has been so edi- 
fying to the citizens of his state, that three other 
states of the Union have resolved to enact, and four 
further states have appointed conferences to delib- 
erate upon, a similar procedure. It is impossible 
—however narrow-minded lawyers may object— 
that what Americans find practicable and beneficial 
should be either impracticable or disadvantageous 
to Englishmen.— Spectator, 23 November. 


Tue following pathetic epitaph is inscribed on a 
tomb-stone in the burial-ground at Kittery, opposite 
Portsmouth, N. H. :— 

** My life was lost on the raging seas, 
A Sovereign God does as he please, 
The Kittery friends, they did appear, 
And my remains they buried here.”’ 
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